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FOR GYM CLASSES WHEN GIRLS WEAR 
LOVELY MOORE GYM SUITS 


The whole idea of gym work be- 
comes more attractive when you add 
the glamour of colorful Moore Gym 
Suits! Moore styles are artfully de- 
signed to enhance young figures, to 
fit like favorite playsuits—and pleas. 
ingly priced to fit schoolgirl budg- 
ets, too. You can put prom-time pep 
and sparkle into your gym classes 
by dressing your girls in flattering 


Moore Gym Suits. 


At left . . . style D47, a smooth- 
fitting tunic. Like all Moore styles, 
it comes in long-lasting Sanforized 
fabric and a variety of lively colors 
that will brighten your gym. See 
this and other Moore styles in 
“Better Health with Moore Gym 


Suits”—write for your copy today. 


if your classes are supplied by a local 
dealer, write us giving dealer’s name. 


See Our Exhibit at Your National and 
Sectional Conventions of AAHPER 


E. R. MOORE COMPANY cru DEPT. 40 


Mat 932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, Ill. © 11 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
a 5225 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 
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Cast of Characters 


fudge: Big Brain 

Lawyer Hopeful Heart 
Lawyer Mush Mouth 
Mr. Britt L. Bones 


Prosecuting Attorney: 
Defense Attorney : 
Clerk of Court: 


Defendant : Killer Cancer 
Court Stenographer ; Miss Kitty Kidney 
Plaintiff: Mr. Aiken Stomach 


Foreman of Jury: Mrs. Spiney Spinal Cord 


Jurors: 

Mr. Sharp Eyes 

Miss Listening Ears 

Mrs: Smtffte Nose 

Mrs. Whole Skin 

Mrs. Tabby Tongue 

Mr. Mike Mighty Muscle 
Deputy Sheriff: 


Mr. D. K. Teeth 
Mr. Lazy Liver 
Miss Piggy Pancreas 
Mr. Bleach Blood 
Mr. Limp Lung 


Rattling Ribs 


Witnesses Against Cancer’ 
Mr. Indigestion 
Mr. Ira Tation 
Mr. Vomit 
Dr. Diagnosis 
Dr. Pathology 


Witnesses For Cancer: 


Dr. Quack 
Mr. Fear 
Mrs. Ignorance 


The scene is a courtroom and the time is the present. Judge 
raps on table with gavel and nods to Clerk of Court. 


Clerk: Hlear Ye! Hear Ye!‘The honorable court of 
the district of the Human Body is now in session. 
Judge: Will Deputy Sheriff, Mr. Rattling Ribs, call 

the roll of the jury? 
Sheriff: Foreman of Jury—Mrs. Spiney Spinal Cord ? 
Mrs. S. S. Cord: Here. 
Sheriff: Mr. Sharp Eyes? 
Mr. Sharp Eyes: Here. 
Sheriff: Miss Listening Ears? 
Miss I.. Ears: Here. 
Sheriff: Mrs. Sniffle Nose? 
Mrs. S. Nose: Here. 
Sheriff: Mrs. Whole Skin? 
Mrs. Whole Skin: Here. 
Sheriff: Miss Tabby Tongue? 
Miss T. Tongue: Here! 
Sheriff: Mr. Mike Mighty Muscle? 
Mr. M. M. Muscle: Here! 
Sheriff: Mr. D. K. Teeth? 
Mr. D. Kk. Teeth: Here. 
Sheriff: Mr. Lazy Liver? 
Mr. Lazy Liver: Here. 
Sheriff: Miss Piggy Pancreas? 
Miss P. Pancreas: Here. 
Sheriff: Mr. Bleach Blood ? 
Mr. Bleach Blood: Here. 
Sheriff: Mr. Limp Lung? 
Mr. Limp Lung: Here. 
Judge B. Brain: Clerk of the Court, Britt L. Bones, 
will read the case on docket. (Clerk rises and reads. ) 
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By 


ALEX ASHE, Principal, 
Hillandale School, Durham, N. C. 


SARA HAMILTON, English Department, 
Lumberton High School, Lumberton, N. C. 


LENA TAYLOR, Biology Department, 
New Hanover High School, Wilmington, N. C. 


FRANCES WILLIAMS, Biology Department, 
Boyden High School, Salisbury, N. C. 


Clerk of Court: Case number 226—Aiken Stomach 
versus Killer Cancer. 

Judge: Will Killer Cancer please stand. ( Killer Cancer 
stands. ) 

Judge: Killer Cancer, you are accused of assaulting 
Mr. Aiken Stomach with intent to kill. Do you plead 
guilty or not guilty? 

Killer Cancer: Not guilty. 

Judge: Mr. Hopeful Heart? 

Prosecuting Attorney: I would like to check on my 
witnesses before I begin the case. Mr. Indigestion, 
Mr. Ira Tation, Dr. Diagnosis, Dr. Pathologist, Mr. 
Vomit. Please step forward and be sworn in. (All 
step forward. ) 

Clerk of Court: Raise your right hand. Do you swear 
to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, so help you God? 

Witnesses: I do. 

Prosecuting Atty: In the case of Aiken Stomach versus 
Killer Cancer, will witness Indigestion take the 
stand? (Indigestion takes the stand.) 

Prosecuting Atty: How long have you known Killer 
Cancer? 

Indigestion: Ever since he made his first attack on Mr. 
Aiken Stomach. 

Prosecuting Atty: How old was Mr. Stomach at that 
time? 

Indigestion: He was 40 years old. 

Prosecuting Atty: What was the nature of his attack 
on Mr. Stomach? 

Indigestion: He made secret assaults on the cell fac- 
tories of Mr. Stomach, thereby causing a disruption 
of the owner’s regular business. 

Prosecuting Atty: Lawyer Mush Mouth, the witness is 
yours. Examine him. 

Mush Mouth: Mr. Indigestion, is it not true that at the 
time of the alleged attack, Aiken Stomach had taken 
into his firm, Alex Alcohol, Oscar Overeating, Nich- 
olas Nicotine ? 
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Too often so-called experts sit in their ivory towers 
and prepare tools for teachers in classrooms. The skit 
on these pages, “Case No. 226,” represents a radical de- 
parture from this traditional procedure. It was writ- 
ten and first produced by teachers themselves, then sub- 
jected to “trial by fire” in dozens of high schools during 
the 1947-48 school year. Survivor of classroom, assembly, 
civic club, and radio presentations, it is now humbly 
offered to any teacher faced with the task of penetrating 
adolescent insulation to health instruction. The writers 
and sponsors will welcome comments from the teachers 
and students who produce it in their schools. 

By way of explanation, the four authors were mem- 
bers of one of the two workshops in community educa- 
tion offered during the summer of 1947 by the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina’s Department of Education and 
Extension Division, in cooperation with the American 
Cancer Society, North Carolina Division, Inc. Health 
was the theme, and high school teachers met with rep- 
resentatives of resource agencies to plan a give-and- 
take between schools and community in coping with 
health problems. 


About the Play 


In the months since the workshops, teachers who par- 
ticipated have written with enthusiasm of functional 
health projects carried out by their classes. 

A social science class, which broadcast and transcribeq 
the “Case,” became a source of talent for other radio 
programs of the local health department. The advanced 
biology classes of the Wilmington co-author have pro- 
duced and aired another original radio program with 
notable success. The consensus is that teen-agers enjoy 
the type of health instruction in which they take an 
active role, especially if the activity involves a con- 
tribution to and their recognition by the community. 

The skit is an excellent motivational device for in- 
teresting students in the study of cancer but of course 
its value and usefulness would be greatly enhanced by 
a serious discussion of other aspects of cancer either 
before or after the presentation of the play. This may 
include known causes, other methods of treatment, rec- 
ognizable symptoms, other sites of infection, local sources 
for further information—Mrs. Donald E. Kent, Edu- 
cational Director, American Cancer Society, North 
Carolina Division, Inc. Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 


Indigestion: No. Several years ago, they were tem- 
porarily associated with Mr. Stomach, but Dr. Gen- 
eral Practitioner advised him not to have them as 
associates. 

Mush Mouth: Mr. Hopeful Heart, I will now turn the 
witness back to you. 

Prosecuting Atty: No more questions; step down 
please. Now, will the next witness, Mr. Ira Tation, 
take the stand. (Mr. Ira Tation takes stand. ) 

Prosecuting Atty: Mr. Ira Tation, will you please tell 
the court in what way you are connected with Killer 
Cancer and Aiken Stomach ? 

Ira Tation: Well, almost every place I- go, I rub 
tissues the wrong way and if I stay long enough they 
see red—and, just when I am prepared for a little 
harmless fun, in walks Mr. Cancer and takes over. 

Prosecuting Atty: Well, will you please tell us exactly 
what Mr. Cancer did when he took over? 

Ira Tation: First of all, he embraced the lady stenog- 
raphers who immediately ceased their regular work 
and joined Mr. Cancer in running wild! (Defense 
Attorney hops up. ) 

Defense Atty: Your Honor, Judge Big Brain, I object! 

Judge: Objection overruled. 

Prosecuting Attorney: Proceed, Mr. Ira Tation. 

Ira Tation: Well, after Mr. Cancer moved in, he be- 
came so powerful that the members of the firm were 
unable to stand against him. 

Prosecuting Atty: Mr. Mush Mouth, the witness is 
yours. 

Mush Mouth: Well, Mr. Ira Tation, you seem to be 
very well acquainted with Mr. Cancer. Will you 
please tell the court if you were present the night 
Mr. Cancer embraced the stenographers ? 

Ira Tation: Yes, Sir! I saw that well done. 

Mush Mouth: Well, why was Mr. Stomach so negligent 
as to allow Mr. Cancer to run wild over the members 
of his firm, and thereby gain control, if he did, as 
you say? 


Ira Tation: Mr. Cancer is so sneaking and works so 
quietly that before one knows it, he has reached out 
and penetrated every branch of the business and 
gotten it under his control. ue 

Mush Much: Mr. Heart, I now turn the witness back 
to you. 

Hopeful Heart: Step down, Mr. Ira Tation. Next wit- 
ness, Dr. Diagnosis. (Dr. Diagnosis takes the stand.) 

Hopeful Heart: Why did Mr. Aiken Stomach call you 
as a consultant? 

Dr. Diagnosis: Mr. Stomach became suspicious and 
worried when the food used in the factory did not 
produce good results. 

Hopeful Heart: Did you obtain any evidence that Killer 
Cancer was responsible for that? 

Mush Mouth: Your Honor, I object! 

Judge: Objection overruled. This question bears di- 
rectly on the case. 

Dr. Diagnosis: Yes, I found evidence. 

Hopeful Heart: What evidence did you obtain? 

Dr. Diagnosis: By the aid of my gastroscope, I ob- 
tained inside information that there were constant 
rumblings of discontent. 

Hopeful Heart: What did you do then? 

Dr. Diagnosis: I referred Mr. Stomach to Dr, Path- 
ologist. 

Hopeful Heart. The witness is yours. 

Mush Mouth: No questions. 

Prosecuting Atty: Dr. Pathologist take the stand. (Dr. 
Pathologist takes the stand.) Were you called in for 
advice on this case? 

Dr. Pathologist: I was. 

Hopeful Heart: In what condition did you find the 
firm? 

Dr. Pathologist: By biopsy, I thoroughly examined in- 
dividual members of the firm, and in every case found 
that Mr. Cancer’s rapidly growing secret agents were 
infiltrating the regular members, and depriving them 
of their livelihood, so that the work of Mr. Stomach’s * 


Examine him. 
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firm was disrupted. 

Hopeful Heart: The witness is yours. 

Mush Mouth: Well, Dr. Pathologist, tell us just how 
Mr. Cancer deprived firm members of their liveli- 
hood? 

Dr. Pathologist: Cancer and his agents increased so 
rapidly that they took the blood supply and other re- 
sources of the local members, and this resulted in 
their deaths. 

Mush Mouth: Should Mr. Cancer be condemned for 
being so ingenious as to use a secret formula for in- 
creasing his interests so rapidly? I would like to em- 
phasize the fact that Mr. Cancer is a hard, tireless 
worker, who ceases neither day nor night to enlarge 
his interests. He is ambitious. Is that a crime? I 
would just like to ask Dr. Pathologist one more ques- 
tion. Are your tests and instruments for checking 
up on Mr. Cancer always infallible? 


Dr. Pathologist: Well, uh-uh— 
Mush Mouth: Answer, yes or no! 
Dr. Pathologist : No— 


Mush Mouth: That’s all! 

Hopeful Heart: Just a minute, Dr. Pathologist. Would 
you not say that Mr. Cancer, admitting that he is 
ambitious and hardworking and that these are good 
qualities, is using his ambitions selfishly to tear down 
what is worthwhile and to further his own interests 
in such a way as to bring harm and destruction to 
others ? 

Dr. Pathologist: Yes, he is doing just those things. 

Hopeful Heart: Dr. Pathologist, what is the general 
opinion in your field as to the accuracy of tests and 
instruments in determining the presence of Killer 
Cancer? 

Dr. Pathologist: Generally speaking, the worker, thor- 
oughly trained for these tests and for using these 
instruments, is 97% infallible. In the case of Aiken 
Stomach there is no doubt of the presence of Killer 

_ Cancer and the harm his host is doing to Stomach’s 
firm. 

Hopeful Heart: Step down, Dr. Pathologist. Will Mr. 
Vomit take the stand. (Mr. Vomit takes the stand.) 
Are you acquainted with the plaintiff, Mr. Stomach? 

Mr. Vomit: Yes. 

Hopeful Heart: In what way? 

Mr. Vomit: I have entered the firm with raw material 
only to have Mr. Cancer hurriedly send me out the 
same door by which I entered. 

Hopeful Heart: How long had this been going on? 

Mr. Vomit: Repeatedly. 

Hopeful Heart: Examine him. 

Mush Mouth: Could it have been anyone besides Killer 
Cancer who ousted you? 

Mr. Vomit: For the past few months I have been ousted 
only by Killer Cancer. 

Mush Mouth: That’s all. 

Prosecuting Atty: This concludes my presentation of 
witnesses, your honor. I would like to call the plain- 
tiff to the stand. Will Mr. Aiken Stomach take the 
stand. (Mr. Stomach takes the stand.) 
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Clerk of Court: Hold up your hight hand. Do you swear 
to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, so help you God? 

Stomach: I do. 

Hopeful Heart: I believe you are the plaintiff in this 
case. 

Stomach: Yes, I am. 


Hopeful Heart: Will you tell the court where you were 
when the attack was made on you, when it was made 
and how? 


Stomach: On the night of February 15, after having 
had a particularly good dinner at the Lion’s Club 
Banquet, I went to the movies. I had not been there 
long—it was probably about 9:15—when the attack 
took place. I had terrific pains that followed a 
paroxysm of belching. In my severe pain I recalled 
the warnings I had been given by Mr. Indigestion, 
Mr. Ira Tation, and Mr. Vomit. I immediately sum- 
moned Dr. Diagnosis, who detected the presence of 
Killer Cancer and sent me to Dr. Pathologist for a 
confirmation of this diagnosis. 

Hopeful Heart: Did he agree with Dr. Diagnosis? 

Stomach: Both doctors agreed that I had been severely 
assaulted with intent to kill by Killer Cancer. 

Hopeful Heart: Examine him. 

Mush Mouth: Mr. Stomach, how do you know that 
the attack wasn’t made by Mr. Dyspepsia? Haven’t 
you suffered minor trouble in your firm from him? 

Stomach: Not to my knowledge. 

Mush Mouth: How do you know it wasn’t Miss Annie 
Appendix making an attack? 

Stomach: Miss Annie Appendix made an effort to dis- 
organize my firm many years ago, but she was im- 
mediately removed and died soon afterward. 

Mush Mouth: Are you acquainted with Mr. Gall 
Bladder ? 

Stomach: Yes. 

Mush Mouth: Is it not true that Mr. Gall Bladder 
has caused you discomfort and pain many times? 

Stomach: Not to my knowledge. 

Mush Mouth: Isn’t it a well known fact, Mr. Stomach, 
that you have the reputation of being the greatest 
liar in the Abdomen? 

Hopeful Heart: Your honor, I object to a question like 
that. 

Mush Mouth: I am trying to bring out the point that 
the presence of no one particular person such as Mr. 
Ira Tation, Mr. Vomit, or Mr. Indigestion could 
prove conclusively that Killer Cancer made the 
assault. 

Judge: Objection overruled. 

Mush Mouth: Now, Mr. Stomach, is it not true that 
almost any member of your firm could have been 
responsible for this attack? 

Stomach: Well, uh—I don’t know—probably— 

Mush Mouth: That’s all. 

Prosecuting Atty: Your Honor, that completes the 
presentation of my evidence. 

Judge: Is the defense ready to go ahead with its wit- 
nesses ? 

(Continued on page 54) 
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The Heart in the Athlete 


A Study of the Effects of Vigorous Physical Activity 
on the Heart 


By 
JOSEPH B. WOLFFE, M.D. 


and 


VICTOR A. DIGILIO, M.D. 


The Wolffe Clinic 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


N 1944 in cooperation with the Philadelphia Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation, we started an intensive study of the literature 
This revealed 


on the effect of athletics on the heart. 
the confusion and controversial opinions on the sub- 


ject. The findings were reported in part by Wolffe 
and Mueller.t 

The expressed sentiment of the research committee 
was, in essence, that there was an urgent need for a 
far-reaching plan to study and gather scientific data 
on this subject. The importance of this was em- 
phasized by Grover W. Mueller representing the phys- 
ical and health educators who cited the fears of par- 
ents that the hearts of their sons and daughters may 
be injured by participation in competitive athletics. He 
also pointed out that large numbers of certificates are 
written by family physicians excusing school children 
because of vague cardiac abnormal findings from even 
mild non-competitive physical activities on the supposi- 
tion that physical activity may damage the heart. As 
many as seven percent of the children in the boys’ and 
girls’ departments of physical education in every junicr 
and senior high school in Philadelphia are the holders 
of such excuses.” 

The committee, therefore, decided to examine the 
cardiovascular systems of a representative group of 
athletes and the collected data would serve as material 
for our own orientation. Thus medical and athletic his- 
tories have been recorded in detail. Complete physical 

A paper presented before the Pennsylvania State Association 
for Health, Physical Education and Recreation Dec., 1947, 
Pittsburgh. It represents the fourth report of a study con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Committee for Cardio- 
vascular Study of Athletes at the Wolffe Clinic, Philadelphia. 
The members of the Study Committee are Grover W. Mueller, 
chairman, Wilfred C. Collin, Wilbur C. DeTurk, Dr. Victor A. 
Digilio, Dr. Daniel J. Donnelly, Fred E. Foertsch, Martha A. 
Gable, Hans C. Gordon, William L. Hughes, William V. Krebs, 
Dorothy R. McQueen, Dr. Max Schumann, Dr. Joseph B. 
Wolffe. The members of the Advisory Committee of Athletes 
are Constance M. Applebee, Lt. Patty Berg, Barney E. Ber- 
linger, Roberta R. Bonniwell, Dorothy Evans, Wallace F. John- 
son, John B. Kelly, Thomas P. Loughran, Alice Marble, Daniel 
J. McNichol, Jack C. Medica, Agneta Powell, Emil Preiss, 


Charles H. Spalding, Jr., Ira F. Thomas, Anne Townsend, Louis 
A. Young. 

1J. B. Wolffe and G. W. Mueller; “The Heart of the Athlete,” 
The Pronressive Phsiral Educator, May, 1946. po 17-22. 

2 Jacob Cahan. Medical Department Report of Cardiac Serv- 
ices in Philadelphia Schools: Personal communication. 


examinations of the cardiovascular system were made, 
Inspection of the skeletal development and general ap- 
pearance, height, weight, age were recorded. Condi- 
tion of the vascular tree, auscultatory findings, blood 
pressure were recorded. Vital capacities, functional 
heart tests, electrocardicgrams, and 6-foot chest X-ray 
films for heart size have been included. Athletes (ac- 
tive or retired) of all ages participated and have been 
included in this group. Appreciation is expressed to 
the 195 outstanding American athletes who presented 
themselves for this examination. 


At present, we will confine our report based upon 
carefully recorded measurements of the hearts and 
aortas of the 195 subjects studied. These were com- 
pared with predicted heart sizes based upon tables 
compiled from studies of unselected normal individuals. 
It may be well to emphasize that aortic measurements 
are in reality estimates of the supra-cardiac X-ray 
shadow. This shadow represents the superior vena 
cava as well as the aorta. However, we have retained 
the term “aortic shadow” to be able to utilize published 
studies of unselected normals. 

We took into consideration the type and strenuous- 
ness of the sports indulged in by the individual. Sports 
were classified by experts in physical and health edu- 
cation who serve on the Athletic Committee.? A fter 
much study and deliberation, they arrived at four cate- 
gories as follows: 

Class I includes the most strenuous activities ; Class 
II, somewhat less strenuous activities, and so on. 


Results 


There appears to be an increase in heart size in a 
significant segment of the subjects studied contrary 
to what we expected. We were also surprised to find 
that the increase was greater in subjects retired from 
competitive activity than in those actively engaged in 
athletics. More puzzling was the finding that the sub- 
jects of Class I who indulged in the most strenuous 
physical activity, showed less enlargement than those 

3 Wilfred C. Collin, Wilbur C. DeTurk, Fred E. Foertsch, 


Martha A. Gable, Hans C. Gordon, William L. Hughes, William 
V. Krebs, Dorothy R. McQueen, Grover W. Mueller, chairman. 
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in Class II, who according to our classification in- 
dulged in less strenuous sports. On the other hand, 
the aortic diameters are greatest in the youngest sub- 
jects still in active athletics. It is possible that in the 
future we may classify the strenuousness of the activity 
by its effect on the heart rather than on the basis of 
apparent bodily demand. The classification of vigor 
is based on what we think is the energy expended. But 
the effect upon the heart may give us a better meas- 
uring rod. 


For purposes of clarity, it must be pointed out that 
when we speak of increases in heart size, we mean that 
the measurements in a given subject are compared to 
the measurements of an unselected normal person of 
the same height, weight, and body build. 


The question of heart enlargement in older age 
groups already retired from active competition is in- 
triguing. It is possible that the hearts in these in- 
dividuals are more flabby and because they lack tone 
appear to be somewhat larger. It is an hypothesis to 
keep in mind as we proceed with these studies. We 
are accustomed to speak of heart enlargment as a sign 
of disease, because we do see it in association with 
structural heart or vascular abnormalities. Is it rea- 
sonable to expect the heart of healthy persons capable 
of a great efficiency far beyond that of the unselected 
normal to be larger than that of average persons? May 
we not look upon it as a normal adaptation phe- 
nomenon? It appears from the observations made so far 
that the larger hearts are found among the athletes who 
have participated in sports of endurance, sports necessi- 
tating prolonged or sustained vigorous effort. 


HE possibility that heart size may reflect organ 

function and adaptation for a particular work for 
which it was designed was not sufficiently investigated. 
This factor is deemed so vital that we are at present 
studying various angles on the heart shadows in the 
X-ray films. Enlargement due to heart disease is, as 
a rule, asymmetrical. This is known to cardiologist and 
roentgenologist. Tlowever, when one relies on figures 
only gross errors may be made. The latter do not re- 
flect the true status. The pattern of the heart of the 


. athlete in contradistinction to the asymmetric enlarge- 


ment due to disease is that of symmetry. 


What about the immediate effects of vigorous physi- 
cal activity on heart size? The report in process of prep- 
aration is based upon the observations made at a field 
spot check. A few highlights may prove of interest to 
the reader. This investigation was carried out during 
an interscholastic 2% mile cross-country race on 
Thanksgiving Day, November 22, 1945. Schools from 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, New Jersey, and Maryland 
were represented. The ages of the contestants ranged 
from 15 to 17. In this contest only outstanding runners 
were present. This investigation was performed as a 
result of an opinion expressed by Dr. Hubley Owen, 
director, Division of Medical Services, School District 
of Philadelphia, that he personally, “observed boys col- 
lapse during cross-country races as a result of acute 
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dilation of the right heart.” 


Upon physical examination, no deleterious effects on 
the cardiovascular system were noted following the race. 
The electrocardiograms showed no evidence of organic 
disturbance. In several instances certain physiologic 
changes were noted (widening and increased amplitude 
of “P” waves) thought to be due to the physiological 
increase of return blood flow to the right side of the 
heart expected during such efforts. 


The heart measurements studied were the transverse 
and large oblique diameters. In no instance following 
the race was there any increase in heart size compared to 
that recorded immediately preceding the event. In most 
instances the heart was smaller after the end of the race. 
This observation has been made by others. In no case 
could we find any evidence of “dilatation of the right 
heart.”’ 


In keeping with the general policy of this committee 
and through the kind cooperation of Mr. John B. Kelly. 
of Philadelphia, 13 schoolboy oarsmen from La Salle 
were studied. Each received the same type of examin- 
ation above described. The first examination took place 
in March of 1946 and the second, one year later. At 
the end of that period, there were no significant changes 
in heart size. 


It is interesting that neither in this group nor in the 
group of runners studied on Thanksgiving Day, 1945, 
was there any significant deviation from predicted un- 
selected normal tables. This is an enlightening fact. It 
suggests that, at this age level, the subjects do not show 
any increase in heart size. More cases will have to be 
studied however before definite conclusions may be 
drawn. 


The results of the foregoing studies are of interest 
especially for their provocative aspects. Can they answer 
some of the most important questions plaguing us at 
this time? 

1. Is the change in the heart size seen in some of 
these athletes due to rotation of the heart and not en- 
largement? Is it caused by deposit of age fat? 

2. Does vigorous exercise effect the heart adversely ? 
If so, how and to what extent? 

3. Does vigorous exercise do the heart any good? If 
so, in what way is it beneficial ? 

The scientific data so far accumulated do not permit 
specific answers to these questions. As large as this 
series of athletic subjects may appear, many multiples 
of this number are of necessity required before un- 
equivocal conclusions may be drawn. 


INCE we are in no position as yet to answer these 
questions based upon experimental facts, we will 
express an opinion, and only an opinion, gained from 
clinical experience during a quarter of a century of 
teaching and an extensive cardiologic practice. 
We arrive at our suggestive conclusions through the 
following reasoning : 
A definite correlation is noted, let us say, between 
disease of the thyroid gland and heart disease. A 
(Continued on page 62) 
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Southern District Convention 


February 23-25 


Wednesday, February 23 


8:00-5:00 p.m. Registration. 
9:00 a.m.-12:00. Executive Committee meeting. 
3:00-4:00 p.m. Aquatic demonstration. 
Chairman: Miss Bernice Finger, Alabama State College, 
Montevallo, Alabama. 
Fancy Diving, Carl Quaintance, Northwestern State College, 
Na.chitoches, Louisiana. 
Small Craft Techniques, Emil Lewis, Southwestern Area, 
American Red Cross, Atlanta, Georgia. 
Rhythmic swimming demonstration, Splash Club of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. 
6:00-7:45 p.m. Dinner meeting, Men Physical Education Di- 
rectors. 


FIRST GENERAL MEETING 
8 :00-9 :30 
Presiding: Mrs. Helen C. Corrubia, Tulsa Public Schools, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, President. 
Welcome: Dr. Clyde A. Erwin, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, North Carolina. 
Greetings: Mayor Clarence E. Morgan, Asheville, North 
Carolina. 
Greetings: Dr. J. W. Byers, City Superintendent of Schools. 
Platform Guests: Officers of Southern District and Dr. T. C. 
Roberson, Superintendent of Buncombe County Schools. 
Address: “Challenging Professional Issues,’ Dr. Carl 
Troester, Executive Secretary, AAHPER. 
9:45 p.m-12:00. Informal reception and dance. 
Chairman: Herbert Coman, Asheville Biltmore Junior Col- 
lege, Asheville, North Carolina. 


Thursday, February 24 
8:00-5:00 p.m. Registration. 
7:15-8:00 a.m. Safety Section breakfast. 


SECOND GENERAL MEETING 
9 :00-10 :30 a.m. 

Presiding: Mr. S. B. Sudduth, President-Elect, Southern 
District, George Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Platform Guests: All past presidents of Southern District. 

Address: “The Need for Federal Aid to Education,” Miss 
Mary Titus, Legislative Assistant for Local Education 
Associations, Legislative-Federal Relations Division, Na- 
tional Education Association, Washington, D. C. 


SECTION MEETINGS 
Health Education 
10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m. 

Chairman: Harold K. Jack, State Department of Education, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

Vice Chairman: Elizabeth Sutton, Board of Education, Jack- 
son, Kentucky. 

Secretary: Cassie B. Smith, State Board of Health, Jackson, 
Mississippi. 

Panel: “Significant Developments in Health Education in 
the States of the Southern Region.” 

Panel Members: Jessie Garrison Mehling, Alabama State 
Department of Education, Montgomery, Alabama; Jeff 
Farris, Arkansas State Teachers College, Conway, Arkan- 
sas; Louise Smith, Florida State Department of Educa- 
tion, Tallahassee, Florida; J. M. Gooden, Georgia State 
Department of Education, Atlanta, Georgia; E. B. Whalin, 


George Vanderbilt and Battery Park Hotels 


Asheville, N. 


Kentucky State Department of Education, Frankfort, Ken- 
tucky; Caro Lane, Louisiana State Department of Edy. 
cation, Baton Rouge, Louisiana; N. C. Knight, Mississippi 
State Board of Health, Jackson, Mississippi; Charles 
Spencer, North Carolina State Department of Education, 
Raleigh, North Carolina; James J. Kevin, Oklahoma Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater, Oklahoma; 
Marsie Bookhardt, South Carolina State Department of 
Education, Columbia, South Carolina; Fred T. Brown, 
Tennessee State Department of Education, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee; Lewis Spears, Texas State Department of Educa- 
tion, Austin, Texas; Frances Mays, Virginia State Depart- 
ment of Education, Richmond, Virginia. 

Summarizer: Elizabeth Davis, County Department of Health, 
Sumter, South Carolina. 

Address: “The Southern States Work Conference Report on 
Health Education,” Mrs. Annie Laurie McDonald, Chair- 
man, Southern States Work Conference Health Committee, 
Lenoir-Rhyne College, Hickory, North Carolina. 


Physical Education 
10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m. 
Chairman: Miss Rita Thompson, instructor of physical edu- 
cation, Red Bank High School, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 
Secretary:' Louise Levy, University of Alabama, University, 
Alabama. 

Address: Dr. Carl Troester, Executive Secretary, AAHPER. 

Address: “The Importance of the NEA to a United Profes- 
sion,’ Miss Mary Titus, NEA. 

Address: Dr. C. H. McCloy, Iowa University, Iowa City, 
Iowa. 


Panel Discussion: (Panel to be arranged). 


Recreation Section 
10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m. 

Chairman: Mr. Robert A. Turner, West Point Manufactur- 
ing Company, Lanett, Alabama. 

Vice Chairman: Mary Kate Miller, Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, Florida. 

Secretary-Summarizser: Elizabeth Davis, Birmingham South- 
ern College, Birmingham, Alabama. 

Address: “Modern Trends in the Training of Recreation 
Leaders,” Dr. Harold D. Meyer, Director of North Caro- 
lina Recreation Commission. 

12:15-1:15 p.m. Luncheons as desired. 
1:15-2:00 p.m. Visit exhibits. 


SECTION MEETINGS 


Research 
2:00-3:15 p.m. 
Chairman: J. R. Switzer, Mississippi Southern College, Hat- 
tiesburg, Mississippi. 
Secretary: Herman Schnell, University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville, Florida. 
Summarizer: Mary Agnes Murphy, Texas State College for 
Women, Denton, Texas. 
Address: “Can I Do Research?” Dr. C. H. McCloy, Iowa 
* University, Iowa City, Iowa. 5 
Reports of Research: Reports of studies made at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Oliver K. Cornwell, University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 
Panel Discussion: “Ways and Means of Promoting Research 
throughout the Southern District,” Dr. D. K. Brace, Uni- 
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Mrs. Helen Corrubia S. B. Sudduth 


versity of Texas; Oliver K. Cornwell, University of North 
Carolina; A. W. Hobt, University of Tennessee; Dr. J. W. 
Kistler, Louisiana State University; S. B. Sudduth, George 
Peabody College. 


Men’s Athletics 


700-3 :15 P.M. 


Chairman: Spurgeon Cherry, University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville, Florida. 

Vice Chairman: William Battle, Birmingham Southern Col- 
lege, Birmingham, Alabama. 

Secretary: Zeb Vance, Mercer University, Macon, Georgia. 

Summarizer: Marvin Allen, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 

Address: “Psychology in Coaching,” W. A. Alexander, Di- 
rector of Athletics, Georgia Institute of Technology, At- 
lanta, Georgia. 

Address: “Safety in the Selection of Athletic Equipment,” H. 
G. Danford, Director of Physical Education, Florida State 
University, Tallahassee, Florida. 

Address: “A Plan for a Large High School Athletic Pro- 
gram,” Crockett Farnell, Director of Athletics, Hills- 
borough High School, Tampa, Florida. 


Camping 


700-3 :15 P.M. 


Chairman: R. T. DeWitt, George Peabody College, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 

Secretary: Margaret Stanion, University of Georgia, Athens, 
Georgia. 

Address: “An Experiment in Camping Education,’ George 
Gibbens, George Peabody College, Nashville, Tennessee. 
Address: “Camp Safety,” Don Cash Seaton, University of 

Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. 


700-3 :15 p.m. 


Chairman: Miss Mildred Stewart, Mary Washington Col- 
lege, Fredricksburg, Virginia. 

Secretary-Summariser: Miss:Ruth Alexander, University of 
Alabama, University, Alabama. 

Address: “Can Movement Impulse be an Approach to Com- 
position?” Claudia Moore Read, Mary Washington Col- 
lege of the University of Virginia. Demonstration with 
students from Mary Washington College. 

Address: “Group Composition,” Emily K. Landrum. Demon- 
stration with high school students. 
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Gilbert Hermance 
President Presizent-Elect Secretary-Treasurer 


THIRD GENERAL MEETING 


3:00-5:00 p.m. 
Presiding: Thomas E. McDonough, Emory University, 
Emory, Georgia. 
Address: (To be announced) 


SECTION MEETINGS 
Student 
5:00-5:45 p.m. 
Chairman: Charles Beard, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn, Alabama. 
Secretary: Dorothy Rich, Henderson State Teachers College, 
Arkadelphia, Arkansas. 
Summarizer: Charlotte Finnell, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee. 
Program: (To be announced) 
5:00-5:45 p.m. Visit exhibits. 


ALL-CONVENTION DEMONSTRATION 
7 :30-10:15 p.m. 


Demonstration Chairman: Miss Ethel Martus, University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro, North Carolina. 


Friday, February 25 
7:15-8:45 A.M. 
Breakfast meeting of state and district officers. 
Breakfast meeting for students. 


FOURTH GENERAL MEETING 
9 :00-10:30 a.m. 


Presiding: Dr. Joy Kistler, Past President of Southern Dis- 
trict, University of Louisiana, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 
Address: “Do We Need a Change of Emphasis?,” Dr. C. H. 

McCloy, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 


SECTION MEETINGS 
Aquatic 
10 :45-12:15 p.m. 
Chairman: Miss Bernice Finger, Alabama College, Monte- 
vallo, Alabama. 
Vice Chairman: Guy Nesom, Northwestern Louisiana Col- 
lege, Natchitoches, Louisiana. 
Secretary: Margaret Stanion, University of Georgia, Athens, 
Georgia. 
Address: “Diving Techniques,” Mrs. John Piscopo, North- 
Western State College, Natchitoches, Louisiana. 
(Continued on page 57) 
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“The Pink Pig,” winter haven for Mather College students. Its name is derived from the original use of the structure—to house prize pigs. 


The Pink Pig - - - an adventure in outing 


ECAUSE. a great and generous man was sorry 
of for anyone who had never been a country child, 

the students and faculty of an entire urban univer- 
sity received by will 277 acres of “tanbark paths, hill- 
sides, brooks, barnyards, orchards, fields and woods.” 
To make lives fuller and more appreciative of the great 
enjoyment and healthy relaxation of the outdoors, the 
late attorney and member of the Cleveland bar, Andrew 
Squire, gave his huge country estate in Hunting Val- 
ley, twenty minutes from Western Reserve University’s 
city campus. 


In memory of his daughter, Mae, who died at the age 
of our present freshmen, Mr. Squire particularly in- 
tended that his country estate be devoted to “perpetual 
use and benefit of teachers and students” of Flora 


Stone Mather College, the undergraduate women's’ 


college of Western Reserve. Though there is a well 
equipped gymnasium, an athletic field and tennis courts 
among the classroom buildings and dormitories, and 
there are courses in physical education including body 
mechanics, swimming, and organized sports, the Mather 
women welcome their country campus for the best 


By 
EMILY R. ANDREWS 


Flora Stone Mather College, Western Reserve University 
Cleveland, Ohio 


health education program ever offered—creative exer- 
cise, or just plain fun. 

Shortly after the gift was made, an inspection of the 
farm revealed that in addition to the main house, farm 
house, and barns there was a pen in which Mr. Squire 
had housed 50 prize pigs. In spite of spider webs and 
dirty concrete floor, we were thrilled with the possi- 
bilities of the structure as a weekend house for outing 
parties for our 800 women students. Today it is diffr 
cult to convince people that the squeals and grunts of 
Pinkie and Porkie were ever heard there, and the only 
remaining semblances of such an abode are the the three 
paneled door openings to the one-time pig runs, now 
embellished and made stationary. 

It has been ten years since “The Pink Pig,” as the 
students have christened the glorified pig pen, was re- 
modelled. This year the Mather students and _ their 
faculty are celebrating that tenth anniversary; they 
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held open house for the University in early spring to 
exhibit the striking results of their ten-year project 
at the Squire Valleevue Farm. 

The main room is sixty feet by twenty feet. It has 
a big white-washed brick fireplace and ten casement 
windows. The walls are white clapboard upon which 
are hung large murals of farm life. Colorful designs, 
made by the girls, are painted over the windows and 
doors. The little balcony at one end of the room was 
created when the ceiling was removed over two-thirds 
of the room, leaving a small low portion now used for 
the faculty sleeping quarters. A kitchen with blue 
cement floor and yellow walls forms an “L” to the 
house. Here a cast-iron stove, a brand new electric 
stove, a large refectory table with benches, and an 
electric refrigerator set the stage and provide the prop- 
erties for many a domestic scene. In addition to the 
four studio couches in the living room which serve two 
purposes, there are cots in the small loft above the 
kitchen. This room, artistically speaking, is waiting 
for some original touches that will make it more than 
just sleeping quarters. 

While the little house is situated in the barnyard, it is 
definitely set off from the other buildings of Squire 
Valleevue Farm by its green lawns, shrubbery, and 
flowers, making a bright spot in its less colorful sur- 
roundings. A stone terrace facing a grass deck tennis 
court and a field-stone fireplace complete the picture oi 
the students’ country house at the Farm. 

Because 107 acres are in wooded land and there are 
155 acres of pasture and cultivation and 15 of orchards, 
there is ample area for a variety of sports. These are 
mainly loosely organized to keep out any flavor of 
required courses and classroom rules. The farm is a 
place for initiative in healthy recreation and relaxation. 
For $2.00 a weekend any student can spend a fruitful 
two days riding, skiing, hiking, or just walking; or 
practicing photography, interior decoration, riflery, 
landscaping, or experimenting in biology. These sports, 
for the most part, have student managers to provide a 
necessary continuity, but the posts are honored posi- 
tions, eligible only to those girls who have taken an 
active part in the Pink Pig and Athletic Association 
activities. Archery, baseball and deck tennis are avail- 
able, but not organized. 

The original, approximate cost of the remodelling of 
the Pink Pig was $2,000 with $500 of that amount 
contributed by the Mather Alumnae Association. These 
same members from graduated classes conducted sev- 
eral drives to outfit the new recreation spot with the 
furniture which gives the house its character. The first 
weekend was planned when there were no furnishings. 
An SOS to various classes and faculty members brought 
forth such items as a Welsh cabinet, lounge chair, elec- 
tric fixtures, curtains, card table, silver, and china. 
Since that time the knives and forks and other furnish- 
ings have multiplied as if by magic with each outing. 
The students themselves held a dance during the first 
year of the Pink Pig operation to raise funds for a 
station wagon. Although the dance netted only $96 in 
proceeds, the University realized that student interest 
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Even studying has a new interest in surroundings like these. The 
— job is that of the students and the furnishings are gifts from 
alumnae. 


was high enough to warrant purchase of the wagon to 
transport weekenders, A member of the staff recently 
wrote the following to the alumnae: 


Probably the best indications of what the “Pig” has meant 
to the students of Mather, alumnae groups, and guests can 
be found in the log books in which each group has filled a 
page, sometimes with pictures, sometimes with poems, some- 
times with just a list of names. The group names sound like 
a university roll call: The Greeks, Mather House, Alumnae, 
B’nai B’rith Hillel Foundation, AA, YWCA, Press Board, 
Biology Club, Phi Kappa Zeta, and many others. More graphi- 
cally than words, these pen and ink drawings describe the 
fun, the wholesomeness, the worthwhile companionship, and 
the experience of living away from the strains and stresses 
of city and college life which are available there. 

Although the Pink Pig has been used by these groups 
from Mather as well as by the student and faculty 
nurses of our Frances Payne Bolton School of Nurs- 
ing, Cleveland College, the downtown center of the 
University, and the School of Pharmacy, and for spe- 
cial all-college events, it is the Outing Club of the Ath- 
letic Association at Mather which provides the nucleus 
for Pink Pig activities. Even special events such as Bar- 
B-Ques, Intercollegiate Weekend, May Day, and barn 
dances are spontaneous suggestions of the students 
rather than faculty-engineered. During the thirteen 
weekends open to students and others during the past 
yeat 156 different people spent at least one weekend 
there. This count does not include those attending the 
special occasions planned for the “‘Pig,”’ which one year 
drew 550 guests. 


The organization of the Outing Club is still emerg- 
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Off to do their bit of hoeing, these students from the city campus 
of Flora Stone Mather College, Western Reserve University, will get 


plenty of exercise and clean fresh air with 155 acres of pasture and 
cultivated land to work on. 


ing; changes are being made constantly as problems 
arise. At the present time the Club has no accepted 
constitution or by-laws. This may be contrary to gen- 
eral opinion, but much time and enthusiasm is often 
lost in working out formal procedures. The important 
thing is to capture the interest and eagerness of the 
girls and put it to immediate use on some definite task. 
However, it is essential that rules, suggestions, and 
duties be permanently recorded in some manner. This 
is done in our Record Book, which contains a general 
statement of organization, lists of food stuffs and sup- 
plies with prices and sample menus, a set of financial 
reports made out by each weekend manager, and a 
record of all gifts and donations to the Pink Pig. 

Every student in Mather College is an associate 
member of the Athletic Association. After winning 
“active participation” she becomes an active member 
and has voting privileges. She may win this member- 
ship by Outing Club participation. In other words, the 
Outing Club is an integral part of the Athletic Associ- 
ation. 

The Outing Club Board, composed of a president, 
vice president, secretary and treasurer, is supplemented 
by a faculty representative, alumnae representative, 
freshman representative, and physical education ad- 
viser. There is also a chairman of publicity and one 
for social activities, who select their own working com- 
mittees, changing the personnel with each special event. 
Chairmen of separate hobbies and sports are chosen by 
the Board on the basis of interest and ability. 

The president calls and conducts the regular 
monthly meeting. She appoints special committees 
and requests reports from the chairmen for all events. 
The vice president is in charge of all weekends and the 
sign-up list, reports the number using the farm, and 
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keeps records of students winning Outing Club credit 
The secretary keeps records and takes care of corre. 
spondence, while the treasurer prepares a Proposed 
budget and submits the actual budget. 

In the early formation of the Club, outing managers 
“just happened.” Some responsible and_ enthusiastic 
girl was “pushed” into the job of planning menus anq 
buying all the food for the weekend. Now, however 
standards and qualifications are more exacting. Be. 
fore a student is allowed to take charge she must attend 
a special training weekend. In the early fall, as typical 
a weekend as’ possible is conducted with the president 
and board giving instruction in the care of the house, 
purchasing of supplies, and making out of inventories 
and financial reports. Suggestions are given by com- 
petent home economics students for quantity buying 
and menu planning. These managers must know the 
farm and must be able to conduct tours without getting 
completely lost in the 277 acres of farm territory. In 
accrediting managers, interest in the job as an educa- 
tional and social project is considered, as well as en- 
thusiasm, leadership, reliability, willingness to accept 
responsibility, and conception of appropriate conduct, 

For others who may wish hints on setting up a sim- 
ilar system of student participation and responsibility, 
we have found that certain duties must be delegated. 
The duties of the managers for the weekend which 
they lead are: 


1. On the Friday preceding the one for the outing, 
the manager places in the mail boxes of the students 
who have signed for her weekend a notice telling them 
of a meeting within the next few days which they are 
required to attend and at which time the fee of $2.00 
is due. 

2. At the meeting she collects the money, gives out 
duffle bags, explains and arranges for transportation, 
makes suggestions as to suitable clothes, tells of op- 
portunities for sports in season, and accepts any re- 
quests from the group for midnight snacks or tempting 
creations. 

3. On Friday night, during supper, “Kitchen 
Kapers” are given out. The manager takes into con- 
sideration any special adaptability in making assign- 
ments of duties. 

4. The manager is not the “chief cook and _ bottle 
washer.” She outlines and prepares menus, gives ad- 
vice when necessary, and above all things, fosters the 
creative urge even in the culinary arts. It has been 
possible, upon occasion, to achieve such feats as a pie 
or a cake brought forth from our wood-burning antique 
amid cheers. 

5. The manager and s‘aff member jointly care for 
the physical activity of the group. Some students want 
and need rest ; other have a tendency to roll out of bed 
into a game of cards. To know how to handle these 
special cases is left largely to the initiative of the staff 
sponsor. Her suggestion for a hike to the ravine or 
the Wade Estate usually brings favorable response; 
likewise, her suggestions for a moonlight walk just 
before bedtime, a star-gazing expedition, a wild flower 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Summer School of the Dance 


By 
RUTH H. BLOOMER 


Connecticut College 
New London, Connecticut 


FRESHENING wind off the Sound and the 
A Thames River blew across the campus, rustling 

the summer-dry leaves and fluttering the slate- 
blue skirts of the dancers. Excitement rode that wind 
as dancers hurried across the grass toward the gym- 
nasium, Palmer Auditorium, the Music Building, and 
Knowlton Hall. This was the first day and the first 
hour of the New York University-Connecticut College, 
School of the Dance at Connecticut College, New 
London. This was July 14, 1948. Those hurrying 
figures in slate-blue, mixed with a sprinkling of more 
somber male attire, swept the campus with a burst of 
energy completely foreign to the blue-jeaned, shirt- 
tailed Connecticut College undergraduates and their 
leisurely G. I. classmates of the regular summer ses- 
sion. Such enthusiasm at 8 o’clock on a warm sum- 
mer morning reversed completely the typical picture of 
the laggard scholar. 

This was the first morning of classes—the beginning 
of a new venture—for 120 students from all parts of 
this country and other lands. A more complete cross 
section of those in the field of dance would be hard 
to conceive. Here were gathered students, perform- 
ers, teachers, designers, musicians, and notators from 
72 schools, colleges, and studios, located in 31 of the 
48 states of this country. Here were beginners making 
their first attempts; and here also were top-ranking 
artists, practicing, teaching, composing, performing. 
The range in chronological age was wide but this factor 
made little difference. The seasoned dance teacher 
took criticism from the youngest member of the school 
without question; for in dance, length of exposure 
proves less important than does sensitivity and depth 
of experience. The young high school or college dancer 
discovered through contact with the mature artist and 
teacher a higher standard of excellence. 

Here was a group of human beings completely di- 
vergent in all aspects save one—a common desire to 
learn and to absorb as much dance as possible within 
a short six weeks. Agreement on this one point was 
more than sufficient to weld the group into a function- 
ing whole and to assure the success of the venture from 
the first day of registration to the final curtain of the 
Festival. The satisfaction of teaching such a group as 
this one was is seldom achieved in the academic world. 
Roll call was taken, not to check on absentees, but to 
assure floor space for those regularly enrolled in the 
class, Practice rooms hummed with activity from 8 
o'clock in the morning until 11 o’clock at night as 
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dancers prepared their “home work” for composition: 
courses. The faculty concerned itself, not with prodding 
the laggards, but with attempting to restrain the over- 
zealous. 

For Martha Hill, chairman of the Administrative 
Board of the School, for John Moore, co-chairman, 
and for the faculty, the first morning of classes was 
more than a beginning. In a sense it was the end of a 
long period of .planning, of working, of hoping. From 
the time the second world war had forced the closing 
of the Bennington School of the Arts in 1941, dance 
had been deprived of a summer center where intensive 
study of contemporary dance forms, under top-flight 
artist-teachers, could be pursued. Throughout these 
years numerous summer schools and studios had pro- 
moted dance, but their efforts were diffused, too thinly 


spread. That this particular dance school opened its 


doors at all was in the nature of a minor miracle; the 
fact that it completed its chosen plan with conspicuous 
success placed it in the realm of a major achievement. 
In these unsettled times, with high living. costs, un- 
certainties, and with the undercurrent of concern one of 
materialistic gain, only the foolhardy or the brave 
attempt a school for dancing, an art which, in America, 
finds itself well down the ladder in the established 
hierarchy of consumer arts. The ambitious nature of 
the New York University-Connecticut College School 
of the Dance becomes evident when it is known that 
the School included a dance festival in which Martha 
Graham, Jose Limon, the Dudley-Maslow-Bales Trio 
and their professional companies appeared in 12 per- 
formances which presented 3 world premieres as well 
as works from the standard repertory. Only the un- 
daunted belief of Martha Hill in the necessity for 
realizing this project at this particular time, and the 
active cooperation of Connecticut College and New 
York University brought this ambitious plan to the 
great artistic and educational success it proved to be. 

The New York University-Connecticut College 
School of the Dance differed from the Bennington 
School of the Arts in many ways, but the same dedi- 
cated integrity permeated the fabric of the planning 
and the administering. Once again dance had found 
for itself a center for the deepening and quickening 
of its artistic purposes. 

Palmer Auditorium, Connecticut College’s modern 
theater plant, capable of seating over 1300, made pos- 
sible a greatly expanded dance testival. The audience 
for the 12 concerts totaled over 10,000, and they saw 
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Palmer Auditorium, Connecticut College, New London, site of the American Dance Festival concerts. (Photo courtesy Dwight Godwin) 


some of the finest performances of dancing in this 
decade. Six weeks of uninterrupted daily rehearsals 
had produced a brilliance of technique and a sureness 
of pattern not possible under less concentrated time 
schemes. An 18-piece orchestra, directed by Louis 
Horst, Robert Cornman, Samuel Matlowsky, and 
Eugene Lester for the several companies, played the 
scores of the dances with warmth and sensitivity. Light- 
ing and technical mounting of the large repertory was 
under the expert direction of Arch Lauterer and Henry 
Kurth. All this produced a festival whose stature riv- 
aled any comparable Broadway dance event. That the 
audience was aware that it was seeing fine dancing and 
moving performances was evidenced by the ovations 
that rang through Palmer Auditorium night after night. 

ANCE critics have written glowing reports of the 

artistic success of the American Dance Festival at 
New London. It lies beyond the scope of this re- 
port to do more than point out the unique relationship 
of the Festival to the School of the Dance. 

The American Dance Festival was conceived pri- 
marily for the students and faculty of the school to 
serve as an integral part of their study of dance com- 
position. Its secondary function was, to quote John 
Martin, “to sponsor a festival by major artists under 
ideal producing and performing conditions, and to hold 
it away from New York, where a new public is auto- 
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matically involved.”! This series of 12 performances 
became for the school a live museum, an animate gal- 
lery of contemporary American masterpieces, with 
the creators at hand to illuminate their works by ex- 
cellent performances. Students were able to see, many 
of them for the first time, leading artists of our time 
performing most of their major works. This living 
gallery of the best from the repertory of the profes- 
sional dancers provided a new frame of reference, with 
a new set of standards, within which students re-evalu- 
ated their own efforts. 

The festival was planned to include the greatest pos- 
sible variety of subject matter and treatment. Dances 
ranged from the delightful satiric nonsense of Jane 
Dudley’s The Lonely Ones to the penetrating revelation 
of Greek tragic themes in Martha Graham’s Cave oj the 
Heart and Night Journey. The festival spanned cen- 
turies of dance themes and the 12 performances were, 
in effect, 12 comprehensive lessons in dance history. 
Students realized they were seeing technique “come 
alive” on the stage, as the artists manipulated it and 
charged it with meaning. The long hours of hard work 
they had spent at the craft of dance made eminent 
artistic sense at last. Approaches to composition shown 

(Continued on page 58) 


1From Dance Advance, 1:4, p. 4, (August 14, 1948), New 
York University-Connecticut College School of the Dance 
student publication. 
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Ski School 


By 
CARL E. WILLGOOSE 


Syracuse University 
Syracuse, New York 


A class for beginners. 


Austria, made his now famous remark, “Skiing 

is a way of life,’ he probably did not expect it 
to grow to its present-day stage of popularity. Never- 
theless, it has done so in magnificent fashion. 

It is significant to point out that the outdoor activity 
of skiing grew because fundamentally it has some- 
thing valuable to offer. It contributes decisively to 
those qualities essential to the happy and {ull life. Phy- 
sical fitness is realized through the improved organic 
capacity to do things, plus considerable mental relax- 
ation froin the tension, bustle, noise, and speed of a 
nerve-irritating civilization. Recreational skiing skills 
for the worthy use of leisure time during the winter 
months can be inculcated into the makeup of many 
people. 

The mutual uw derstandings, the feelings of social sat- 
isfaction and fellowship that come from participating 
in a common activity, plus the cultural appreciations 
reaped in terms of kinesthetic feelings and greater 
mental and spiritual awareness of the products of the 
outdoor life, have all been so great that the universal 
growth of the sport of skiing will continue to thrive. 

Today in many recreation circles, the people in- 
terested in the varied community activities are not lim- 
ited to one or two groups. Every local organization is 
included. The public schools, the community recre- 
ation department, and the numerous youth organiza- 
tions play their individual parts, contributing to the 
symphony of the whole. 

The story of Syracuse, New York, is a simple one. 
It is, however, a most stimulating example of com- 
munity cooperation in putting over something believed 
to be worthwhile. Syracuse is a city that has a number 


Gianna, years ago when Otto Sneibs, fresh from 
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of snowfalls from early December to late March, enough 
snow to cause the winter sports enthusiasts to do con- 
siderable skiing, skating, winter camping, and frolick- 
ing in the open air. This is a city of 260,000 people, 
with numerous nearby lakes and many attractive parks. 
The Recreation Department is a well established and 
effective organization for the promotion of numerous 
year-round activities. 


Noting the rapid increase in winter sports, and par- 
ticularly skiing among the youth of Syracuse, the 
Recreation Department became convinced that a move- 
ment growing so rapidly and of such value should be 
of concern to the staff. Since individuals from all 
walks of life were going to participate in the recrea- 
tional skill of skiing, it must be safe skiing. Therefore, 
a greatly enlarged program of free skiing instruction 
was undertaken. 


By combining the methods used by the Syracuse 
University Ski School, which over the past nine years 
experienced only one minor fracture in 21,000 hourly 
units of instruction, and the system of advancement 
used successfully by the local Council of the Boy Scouts 
of America during the past three years, a technique 
was developed which proved successful for both youth 
and adults. 

Experienced members of the University Ski School 
staff make up the instructor personnel for the city pro- 
gram. The Ski School director is assisted by eight 
qualified instructors, all of whom are members of the 
United States Eastern Amateur Ski Association. In 
addition to being trained in the same instructional tech- 
niques at the University Ski School, they are advo- 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Editorials 


URING the past few years, there 


The has been more and more discussion 
Biennial about the practicability of holding the 
Convention 


national convention biennially, rather 
than: annually. Certain values would 
accrue from such an arrangement which I shall en- 
deavor to point out. 

As immediate past president of the Midwest Asso- 
ciation and closely associated with the operation of the 
Midwest for the past twenty-eight years, I have had 
much opportunity to observe complications arising 
from competition between conventions of the district 
and the national association. Much emphasis has had 
to be placed on the success of the district convention 
for survival reasons. When the national association 
withdrew financial support from the districts, it made 
the financial success of the district conventions a ne- 
cessity. Since the national and district conventions have 
been scheduled at approximately the same time of the 
year, it became competition rather than cooperation, for, 
as stated previously, to survive, the district had to have 
a successful convention. The more success enjoyed by 
the district, the less success there would be for the 
national, for attendance at two conventions coming at 
the same time of the year becomes a burden and many 
times an impossibility to the teacher or administrator. 
I believe there should be a strong district program for 
it becomes increasingly difficult for the national asso- 
ciation to cooperate with the state associations, where- 
as there can be close cooperation on a smaller unit 
basis. Strong state organizations are essential to the 
strength of the AAHPER, and the various sections 
can help to make them stronger by cooperating with 
them more closely. The state associations will strength- 
en the sections and vice versa. As these organizations 
become stronger, there becomes less and less necessity 
for an annual meeting of the national association. 

I have had the experience of preparing for an annual 
convention of the Midwest District and know the 
amount of time consumed in putting over such a 
convention. For the sections this is a “must” to finance 
their programs. It is difficult to believe that the national 
association depends on the income of a convention for 
survival. Since so much time is necessary in preparing 
for a section meeting, I can picture, somewhat, the 
amount of time taken to get ready for the national 
convention. I have heard the executive secretary ex- 
press many times how large a part of his time was 
used in getting ready for the convention each year. 
It seems to me the executive secretary could more 
profitably serve the national association by having 
more time for other than convention business. This 
has been expressed by the former executive secretary 

These two editorials were written upon request to present 


both sides of the controversy regarding the holding of conven- 


tions biennially or annually. For other information see page 
656 in the December Journal. : 
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and I assume it would apply to the present incumben 

This, of course, would bring complications in ter, 
of administrative offices, but all officers would have 
convention experience because of our election Setup, 

Everything considered, I favor a biennial conven. 
tion as I am sure it would work out to the benef 
of the association and its membership.—Leon ¢ 
Kranz, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 
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tions, and as one who has been drawy 
into many of these debates, I wish to 
offer arguments in favor of continuing the annual meet. 
ings. As I understand it, the present proposal is to dis. 
card not only the annual national conveution but also 
the annual district meetings and to substitute biennial 
meetings with the national coming one year and the 
six district meetings in the alternate years. Let us 
take a look at what this would mean to any one 
geographical group of our professional members. If 
we are realistic in our thinking, we cannot escape the 
fact that the great majority of the people working in 
our field go to conventions only when they are close 
at hand. This means that the great rank and file of 
our members do not .attend even their own district 
conventions except when they occur near their work- 
ing base. Therefore with annual conventions any one 
set of grass-root members is covered by a district 
convention near at hand only once in three to five years 
and by a national convention only once in eighteen to 
thirty years. But were these conventions to come only 
in alternate years, these figures would be doubled. Can 
we expect to keep the grass roots of our profession 
adequately nourished on such short rations? 

Our older members surely recall the days when 
practically all of our national conventions were held 
in the East and therefore almost all of our nationally 
recognized leaders were those who resided in the 
East. Nearly all of the then so-called national prob- 
lems were merely problems of that section of the 
country and settled from the point of view of the 
Easterners. These same older members will recall the 
struggle that resulted from a determination to take 
the profession to the nation and to make our organi- 
zation a national one in reality as well as in name. 
It was then that national conventions began to visit 
all parts of the country regularly; and not until then 
did there emerge leaders from all parts of the country 
to build a strong profession throughout the nation. 
Not until then did we pull together nationally instead 
of separately and sectionally. With our present policy 
this inspiration on a national level comes to a district 
but once in six years. Under the proposed setup, it 
would happen only once in twelve years. 
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Those of our members who reside in areas with a 
large population of professional workers with frequent 
opportunities of having district conventions close by 
and a national convention near at hand in every six 
to twelve years have no concept of the professional 
bareness of existence of those who reside in areas 
sparsely populated professionally. These folk from the 
“hinter lands” need inspiration from the outside and 
also need opportunities to try their own wings at work- 
ing and thinking nationally. When are we going to 
realize that the great rank and file of the members 
of an organization do not go to conventions; but that 
instead, it is the convention that goes to them! It is 
not being realistic to think only in terms of that small 
and fortunate group which can and does follow con- 
ventions about the country. 

The dividing of the Midwest District several years 
ago into what is now the Midwest and Central Dis- 
tricts caused much controversy at the time, but the 
experiences of the years that have followed proved 
the wisdom of the move. Since then the Central Dis- 
trict has grown into a strong group of workers, and 
physical education has received a great impetus in the 
states in this district. In fact the membership in this 
one district alone is now greater than was the mem- 
bership of the entire old Midwest section before 
division. In those earlier days, as a rule, only two or 
three persons from each of the states in this group ever 
attended even Midwest conventions (held as they 
invariably were, east of the Mississippi River) and 
only a small handful from all nine states combined 
ever attended a national convention held outside the 
Midwest territory. Once the division was made and 
conventions began to be held annually west of the 
Mississippi and somewhere within the nine states of 
the new Central District, immediately the grass-roots 
people of our profession who resided in these nine 
states began attending conventions. The impetus given 
the profession in this territory by this move has more 
than justified the sacrifices of the older group who 
had developed deep roots in the old Midwest, but, 
residing west of the Mississippi, tore up those roots for 
transplantation in the new group in the cause of 
professional ‘‘forestation.” It has been these annual 
opportunities for the people of these nine states to 
get together at a point west of the Mississippi that 
has wrought this sectional awakening and it has been 
the coming of the national convention to the district 
every few years that has brought about national think- 
ing within the group. Today’s Central District gather- 
ings are a far cry from the little group of. strangers 
who came together at the first district meeting only 
a few short years ago. Getting together only once in 
every two years would have meant very slow growth 
in those days. That fact points up the first reason in 
support of an annual convention: the need of nourish- 
ing some part of our grass roots annually. 

Now there is the little matter of finances to think 
about and conventions do bring in money. If they 
are well managed with a careful guarding of conven- 
tion costs there is a goodly surplus. Also many people 
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“join up” at the convention so that the membership 
list rises in a given territory when the convention comes 
that way. If conventions were to be eliminated every 
second year, the membership list would decrease ma- 
terially in each non-convention year and it would 
suffer even in the convention years from the habit so 
many people would have acquired of not belonging. 
Therefore, having the national conventions only every 
two years would rob both our treasury and our mem- 
bership lists of considerable support, which brings us 
to the second reason: the need to replenish our treas- 
ury and keep our membership lists built up annually. 

Those who feel most keenly that we should hold 
conventions only biennially seem to feel so because of 
the inability to get important work started in sufficient 
time to bring it to a worthwhile conclusion within a 
one-year limit. Both national and district work is now 
measured by annual yardsticks and some other way 
or other it does get done within the year’s scope, but 
let that yardstick be lengthened into a two-year meas- 
ure and it will take the full two years to get the same 
amount of work done. Let us not fool ourselves for 
one moment into thinking that we will accomplish 
as much in one two-year stretch as we will in two one- 
year stretches! Anyone who worked behind the scenes 
during either World War I or World War II when 
the annual conventions had to be given up, knows full 
well how difficult it was after the let-down to get the 
work started again. The annual convention assures an 
annual effort at getting professional work underway. 
That is the third reason: the need to keep our national 
professional work constantly on the move. 

Now I want to propose solutions for those few 
problems that seem to prompt some people to argue 
for biennial conventions, such problems as these: (1) 
the inability to get officers and important committees to 
get work done satisfactorily on a one-year schedule; 
(2) the need for officers to spend so much ‘time on 
convention planning that they can give but little time 
to the district organizations, committees, etc.; (3) the 
inability of most people to attend both their own 
district and the national convention the same year; 
and (4) the inability of people to devote time to 
preparation and committee work for two conventions 
in one year (their own district meeting and the na- 
tional if it comes in another district). 

The last two problems are trivial involving as they 
do such a small group of our total membership. Surely 
we do not propose to deprive the greater number of 
their professional inspiration just because a few lead- 
ers cannot attend both the district and national meet- 
ings. And with our membership as large as it is, why 
should so much work be done by so few people? 
There is not too much hard work to be done. The 
trouble is that too few people attempt to do it all 
even when a lot of untried individuals would give 
anything ‘for a chance to serve. Perhaps we should 
arrange it so the number of committee appointments 
and acceptances of invitations to appear on a conven- 
tion prograin are restricted, thus forcing a search for 


(Continued on page 61) 
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Physical Reconditioning 


By 
LT. COL. B. A. STRICKLAND, JR. 


Chief, Physical Medicine Consultants’ Division 


and 


CECIL W. MORGAN 


Chief, Physical Reconditioning Branch 
Office of Surgeon General 
Washington, D. C. 


management of convalescence received such 

widespread attention as during and following 
World War II. On the part of the medical profession 
an acute awareness appeared “that medicine and sur- 
gery in their accustomed roles stop short of the final 
goal in their almost complete preoccupation with get- 
ting the patient over the most serious period of his dis- 
ease or injury.1. The extensive programs in convales- 
cent reconditioning developed by the armed services 
have been accorded universal recognition. Complete 
rehabilitation of the sick and injured is being more and 
more accepted as a challenge by the entire medical pro- 
fession. No longer does convalescence consist of con- 
finement to bed until the patient feels able to acclimate 
himself to his environment and his occupation. Physi- 
cal medicine now includes physical therapy, which is 
for the most part definite and diagnostic in nature; oc- 
cupational therapy which offers a combination of 
definitive physical and psychological types of medical 
treatment ; and physical reconditioning, which is gener- 
ally of a nondefinitive nature, but is of great value in 
shortening the period of convalescence. This discus- 


sion is concerned primarily with physical recondi- 
tioning. 


N EVER before in the history of medicine has the 


The pioneer use by American physicians and sur- 
geons of active exercise during convalescence dates 
back several decades. Pool? in 1913 published a prac- 
tical description of systematic exercises in postoperative 
treatment. During World War I the efforts of the 
Medical Department’s Physical Reconstruction Corps* 
in applying medically designed and prescribed exer- 
cises to hasten and reinforce convalescence were note- 
worthy and with modifications are still applicable. 

Physical reconditioning may be defined as the appli- 
cation of medically designed and prescribed exercises 
aimed toward obtaining and maintaining the best pos- 


A paper presented at the monthly medical meeting, Army 
Medical Center, Washington, D. C., 20 March 1947. Reprinted 
from the Bulletin of the U. S. Army Medical Department, 7:9 
(September, 1947). 

.1 Report of the Baruch Committee on Physical Medicine, 
Published by the Baruch Committee (April, 1944). 

2Pool, E. H. Systematic Exercises in Postoperative Treat- 
ment, J. A. M. A., 60: 1202-1204 (19 April, 1913). 

3 Physical Reconstruction and Vocational Education, Part 
I, Vol. 18, in The Medical Department of the United States 


Army in the World War. Washington, D. C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1927. 


sible degree of general physical fitness during con- 
valescence from disease and injury. Physical recon- 
ditioning until recently was a part of the reconditioning 
service in Army hospitals. Many clinicians never be- 
came convinced of the value of this program, and an- 
alysis of the facts surrounding this attitude indicates 
that this was due to a lack of familiarity with the fun- 
damental objectives, methods, and final results of the 
program. 

The wartime reconditioning service included physi- 
cal reconditioning, educational reconditioning, and oc- 
cupational therapy. The two latter activities grew to 
enormous proportions and acquired so many extrane- 
ous and nonmedical ramifications that their strictly 
medical and objective therapeutic approach became sub- 
merged in this copious development. 

Keys* makes an accurate appraisal of the situation 
in pointing out that the chief function of much of the 
wartime effort was to clear the way for the real fact- 
finding to come. 

Shortly after the war ended the decision was reached 
by the Surgeon General of the Army that the wartime 
reconditioning service had become organizationally out- 
moded. Consequently, there was conceived a reorgani- 
zation in which none of the valuable aspects of the re- 
conditioning service would be lost. In this scheme the 
more objective, purely medical aspects would be close- 
ly integrated and separated from the nonmedical, gen- 
erai morale aspects which do not require direct man- 
agement by a medical officer. Hence, out of the war- 
time reconditioning service the convalescent services 
division in general hospitals was evolved,5 which in- 
cludes educational reconditioning, special services, and 
other nonspecific morale and recreational activities. 
Concomitantly, physical therapy was removed from the 
orthopedic section and with occupational therapy and 
physical reconditioning was established: as the physical 
medicine service.® 

Physical reconditioning was included in this triad 
for the following reasons: (1) physical reconditioning 


4Keys, Ancel. Introduction to the Symposium on Con- 
valescence and Rehabilitation, Federation Proc., 3: 189 (Sept., 
44 


5 Establishment of Convalescent Services Division in Gen- 


eral Hospitals, War Department Memorandum No. 40-590-6 
(3 Dec., 1946). 


6 Establishment of Physical Medicine Service, War Depart- 
ment Circular No. 349 (28 Nov., 1946). 
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has earned, because of its proved contributions in ac- 
celerating convalescence, a definite place in medical 
care; (2) it is a natural supplement to physical therapy 
and occupational therapy in preparing a soldier physi- 
cally for full duty; and (3) in order to obtain worth- 
while therapeutic results from physical reconditioning 
it must be prescribed and supervised, on on individual 
basis, by a medical officer trained in physical medicine. 
The new organization of physical medicine on the one 
hand and convalescent services on the other is designed 
to benefit the patient. Close liaison between the physi- 
cal medicine service and the convalescent services is ab- 
solutely mandatory in order that the patient as a whole 
may be fully benefited. 


T is of the utmost importance that physical medicine 

procedures be designed and prescribed on an indi- 
vidualized basis. The ward surgeon must be assured 
when he refers his patient for physical therapy, physi- 
cal reconditioning, or occupational therapy that these 
forms of treatment are prescribed and supervised by a 
competent medical officer trained in physical medicine. 
In Army hospitals this procedure is assured, as a long- 
range program is well underway to train an adequate 
number of regular Army medical officers as specialists 
in physical medicine. 

The general types of physical activity contributing to 
physical fitness are active, supportive, passive, and 
postural, In physical reconditioning we are concerned 
primarily with the active type of exercise. This type in- 
cludes activities to develop speed of movement, endur- 
ance, strength, and skill. With the bed patient the em- 
phasis is on general conditioning and resistive exercises 
to prevent deconditioning and to maintain general body 
fitness. With early ambulant patients activities are de- 
signed to develop muscular strength and endurance. In 
the advanced stages of convalescence the development 
of cardiovascular and respiratory endurance, agility, 
and skill supplement the earlier objectives. 


A review of the literature indicates that sufficient 
evidence has been accumulated to demonstrate the value 
of a medically supervised and prescribed active con- 
valescent regimen. The desire to hasten convalescence 
has taken three forms in American medicine. Much 
excellent work has been done regarding the undesirable 
effects of bed rest. This is the negative approach. The 
advocates of early ambulation have approached the 
problem from the positive standpoint, and the literature 
contains many studies which show that this principle 
has great value in shortening convalescence. Physical 
reconditioning goes a step further and may be consid- 
ered as implementing the findings of the first two lines 
of investigation. 


Blain’ has stated that “the tradition of prolonged bed 
rest is not easily overcome and some will cling tena- 
“iously to the needless rituals which compromise post- 
Uperative care.” 


In a symposium on bed rest, Ghormley® in orthopedic 


7Blain, A.W. Early Ambulation, J. Internat. Coll. Surgeons, 
9: 568-570 (Sept.-Oct., 1946). 


8Ghormley, R. K. Abuse of Bed Rest in Orthopedic Surgery, 
J. A. M, A., 125: 1085-1087 (19 Aug., 1944). 
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cases, Menninger® in neuropsychiatric cases, Harrison’® 
in cardiovascular disease, Eastman! in obstetrics, and 
others, all concluded that bed rest is valuable where 
indicated, but should be used only when and as long as it 
is definitely needed. Dock’? lists the complications 
which are attributable to bed rest and concludes, “In 
every case the physician should treat bed rest with as 
much respect as he does digitalis, morphine, or other 
useful but two-edged agents. Given when necessary 
for the patient’s safety and comfort, it should be modi- 
fied (toward a normal way of life) as quickly as pos- 
sible.” Early ambulation will serve to promote con- 
valescence by obviating, for the most part, the unde- 
sirable effects of bed rest. Leithauser!® has recorded 
excellent studies confirming the value of early ambula- 
tion following major surgical procedures. Powers! 
showed how early postoperative activity resulted in 36 
percent less time in hospital and 45 percent fewer days 
of convalescence before returning to the job. 


Early ambulation in abdominal surgery has received 
much recent attention, and there appears to be an ex- 
tensive revival of interest in this forward-looking pro- 
cedure. The experiences of Burch and Fisher? at the 
Brooke General Hospital in a study of 2,827 abdominal 
cases led them to conclude, “Our experience as well as 
accumulative recorded experience of many surgeons 
testifies to the physiological soundness of early post- 
operative ambulation. It is a proven procedure of 
great benefit to patients, and is deserving of a much 
wider employment.” If early ambulation does achieve 
more or less universal recognition and utilization, there 
still exists the need for a more dynamic handling of 
convalescence. Deconditioning, which is defined as 
“loss of physical fitness,” must be minimized, and 
physical reconditioning (regaining fitness after it has 
been lost) must be carried out intelligently and scien- 
tifically in the minimum of time. 


McCloy'® has shown that ambulation per se does not 
prevent deconditioning. “It has been found by experi- 
mentation in the physiological laboratory that an in- 
dividual capable of enduring 18,000 kilogram-meters of 
work in a given time without rest, after two weeks’ in- 
activity, in which time he is walking around but doing 
no other exercise, will retrogress until he has the abili- 
ty to do only 8,000 kilogram-meters of work in that 
time.” The combination of early ambulation and dy- 

9 Menninger, Karl. Abuse of Bed Rest in Psychiatry, 
J. A. M. A., 125: 1087-1090 (19 Aug., 1944). 

10 Harrison, T. R. Abuse of Bed Rest as Therapeutic Measure 
for Patients with Cardiovascular Disease, J. A. M. A., 125: 
1075-1077 (19 Aug., 1944). 

11 Eastman, N. J. Abuse of Bed Rest in Obstetrics, J. A. M. A., 
125: 1077-1079 (19 Aug., 1944). 

12 Dock, William. Symposium on Rehabilitation; the Un- 
desirable Effects of Bed Rest, Surg. Clin. N. America, 25: 
437-441 (April, 1945). 

13 Leithauser, D. J. Confinement to Bed for Only Twenty- 
four Hours After Operation; Means of Preventing Pulmonary 
and Circulatory Complications and of Shortening Period of 
Convalescence, Arch. Surg., 47: 208-215 (Aug. 19438). 

14 Powers, J. H. The Abuse of Bed Rest as a Therapeutic 
Measure in Surgery; Early Postoperative Activity and Rehabili- 
tation, J. A. M. A., 125: 1079-1083 (19 Aug., 1944). 

15 Burch, J. C., and Fischer, H. C. Early Ambulation in 
Abdominal Surgery, Ann. Surg., 124: 791-798 (Oct., 1946). 

16 McCloy; C. H. Reconditioning of Patients, address delivered 


at a conference on reconditioning at the Schick General Hos- 
pital, 22 Mar., 1944. 
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namic physical reconditioning, which employs a wide 
variety of carefully selected physical activities on an 
individualized basis under medical supervision, appears 
to have far-reaching significance in the hastening of 
convalescence. The work of Van Ravenswaay!? and 
his co-workers proved that following virus pneumonia 
an active convalescent regimen reduced hospitalization 
from forty-five to thirty-one days and reduced recur- 
rence rates from 30 to 3 percent. 


Active prescribed exercise during convalescence’® 
“had the result of altering the routine handling of pa- 
tients with hernia in the hospital of the University of 
Pennsylvania.” Luck!® noted the importance of physi- 
cal reconditioning in the sequence of orthopedic re- 
habilitation. Lippman?® established its value in neu- 
rosurgery and achieved outstanding results in his pro- 
gram by grouping patients with similar medical prob- 
lems and degrees of disability. This arrangement 
“permits the undertaking of similar degrees of activity 
and simplifies the administration of activities.” In 
such permanent severe disabilities as paraplegia, Pet- 
roff and Yarosh?! have pointed out that physical re- 
conditioning has much to offer. Elkins?” has cited its 
application in other types of severely handicapped per- 
sons. Stroud *% described the advantages of allowing 
carefully planned physical exercise and activity follow- 
ing the healing of coronary occlusion. In convales- 
cence from rheumatic fever the assertions of Ershler* 
have been corroborated on a large scale. The interest 
of psychiatrists in physical methods of treatment per- 
haps antedates that of any other therapy, particularly 
the use of hydrotherapy.2> Grinker?® pointed out the 
clinical value of physical reconditioning in modern 
neuropsychiatry. 


HESE studies regarding the value of physical re- 

conditioning in various categories, while not nu- 
merous, are extensive enough to establish the feasibility 
of its use. Principles of physical education prior to the 
war were designed almost exclusively to answer psycho- 
logic, sociologic, and recreational needs. This fact is rec- 
ognized; however, with additional medical and clinical 
training it is possible to prepare qualified physical edu- 


17 Van Ravenswaay, A. C., et al. Clinical Aspects of Primary 
Atypical Pneumonia: Study Based on 1,862 Cases Seen at Sta- 
tion Hospital, Jefferson Barracks, Mo., from June 1, 1942, to 
Aug. 10, 1943, J. A. M. A., 124: 1-6 (1 Jan., 1944). 

18 Starr, I., Mayock, R. L., and Battles, M. G. Convalescence 
from Surgical Procedures. II. Studies of Various Physiological 
Responses to a Mild Exercise Test, Am. J. M. Sc., 210: 713- 
725 (Dec., 1945). 

19Luck, J. V. Orthopedic Rehabilitation, Air Surgeon’s 
Bull., 2: 431-433 (Dec., 1945). 

20 Lippman, R. W. Reconditioning the Neurosurgical Pa- 
tient, Bull. U. S. Army M. Dept., 7: 28-32 (Jan., 1947), abstract 
of article published in Dis. Nervous Sys., (Nov., 1946). 

21 Petroff, B. P., and Yarosh, M. Physical Reconditioning of 
Paraplegic Patients, Arch. Phys. M., 28: 34-38 (Jan., 1947). 

22 Elkins, E. C. Physical Rehabilitation of Severely Handi- 
capped Persons, South, M. J., 39: 214-220 (Mar., 1946). 

23 Stroud, W. D. Optimism in Medicine, J. A. M. A., 132: 361- 
362 (19 Oct., 1946). ; 

24Ershler, Irving. The Convalescent Care of Rheumatic 
Fever in the Army Air Forces, Med. Clin. N. America, 29: 765- 
770 (May, 1945). 

25 Overholser, Winfred. Physical Therapy in Psychiatric 
Practice, J. A. M. A., 123: 32-35 (4 Sept., 1943). 

26 Grinker, R. R. Symposium on Rehabilitation; Psychiatric 
Disorders in Combat Crews Overseas and in Returnees, Med. 
Clin. N. Amerca, 29: 729-739 (May, 1945). 
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cation personnel to assume their share in the treatment 
of patients through physical activity. Further, the train. 
ing and background of the physical educator in motivyat. 
ing and stimulating individuals to activity will be ex. 
tremely valuable when carried out under the guidance of 
a medical officer trained in physical medicine. Gwynn 
has stated that physicians should have training both ip 
medicine and in physical education. This combination 
is common in England, but rare, indeed, in this coup. 
try. Therefore, the best solution is to make available 
to the doctor the specialized skills and knowledges of 
the physical educator in order to carry out this phase 
of medical care. But the physical educator must have 

supplementary training in such basis subjects as path. - 
ology, kinesiology, and physiology as applied to the 
sick and injured. 

Recognizing this fact, the Army has established a 
physical reconditioning course at the Medical Field 
Service School to supplement a background. Present 
plans are to train 50 additional officers and 150 enlisted 
men this year. The present course for officers is 12 
weeks, and for enlisted men, 8 weeks. The classes 
are limited to groups of 50 students each in order 
that they may receive the maximum amount of clini- 
cal practice and observation. The course covers a 
comprehensive consideration of anatomy, kinesiology, 
physiology, pathology, and other basic medical sciences, 
The organization and functions of physical recondi- 
tioning in relation to the other branches of physical 
medicine are emphasized. There has been conceived 
what may be described as dynamic physical recondi- 
tioning, in contrast to physical reconditioning, utilizing 
for the most part calisthenics. The difference lies in 
the fact that the dynamic approach points up the ob- 
jective therapeutic needs of the individual patient and 
utilizes carefully selected mechanical aids rather than 
a general regimen of calisthenics. 


The concept of dynamic physical reconditioning in- 
cludes certain basic principles which in physical re- 
conditioning programs heretofore were lacking. These 
principles are: 

1. Medical supervision. Coulter?® has expressed 
the opinion that the whole subject of rehabilitation is 
primarily a medical problem. In the Army’s physical 
medicine service, physical reconditioning is an in- 
trinsic part of the service. It is obvious, therefore, 
that medical supervision of the program will be exer- 
cised. 

2. Complete orientation of the patient to his dis- 
ability and to the potentialities of physical recondition- 
ing in his recovery. Full cooperation of the patient must 
be enlisted. He must be inspired to work for his own 
recovery. Watson-jones remarks that “malingerers 
are made, not born.”*® This emphasizes the need for 


(Continued on page 50) 


27 Gwynn, H. B. Reconditioning in Civilian Hospitals, read 
before 16th Annual Scientific Assembly of the Medical Society 
of the District of Columbia, 7 Oct., 1944. 

28 Coulter, J. S., quoted by Krusen, F. H. Wartime Physical 
Rehabilitation, Proc., Mayo Clinic., 18: 320-326 (8 Sept., 1948), 
and 18: 344-352 (22 Sept., 1943). 

29 Watson-Jones, R. Rehabilitation in the Royal Air Force, 
Brit. M. J., 1: 403-407 (28 Mar., 1942). 
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Extramural Athletics 


By 
LOUIS E. MEANS 


University of Nebraska 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


the desire of many directors to broaden and 

deepen the interschool competitive program as 
far as possible, we have been slowly developing a new 
phase of recreational activity in America. Extramural 
athletics might be simply defined as the expansion of 
intramural competition between schools without the 
complex problems that necessarily must characterize 
interscholastic or intercollegiate sport. Two or more 
schools make arrangements to match their intramural 
champions in an informal and recreational series of 
contests. The extramural idea is not new and unique, 
but its expansion has been very slow and its develop- 
ment untried in many schools. The movement elab- 
orates on the girls’ playday idea started several years 
ago by the women of Stanford University, Mills Col- 
lege, and the University of California, and so success- 
fully adopted by the women in many schools since 
that time. 


WW ive the expansion of intramural activities, and 


Extramural athletics offers a splendid medium for 
the greater expansion of competitive values to large 
sections of the student body not usually proficient 
enough to make the varsity teams. It also permits 
inclusion of many sports and activities not usually 
found in the varsity program. Boys lacking the size 
and maturity of the “athlete” may achieve some of the 
values claimed for outside competition. Extramurals 
offer one of the finest mediums for attaining the objec- 
tive of democracy in sports. 


Extramurals are most practical for areas where 
schools are clustered close together and travel would be 
reduced to a minimum. Long schedules are eliminated. 
Perhaps only one or two extramural meets per year 
could feature the program, scheduling only neighbor- 
ing schools. With the present doubtful emphasis on 
interscholastic junior high school athletics extramurals 
offer an excellent substitute for competition with out- 
side teams at this age level, eliminating many of the ob- 
jectionable problems of the long season, strenuous 
game preparation, premature publicity, awards, and 
coaching strain for immature youngsters. Cities hav- 
ing two or more junior high schools would do well to 
expand their intramurals into a workable extramural 
program, as would city high schools unable to provide 
complete varsity sports programs in enough sports. 


Several years ago the author added an extramural 
program to the already extensive intramural program 
at East High School, Green Bay, Wisconsin. This 


‘school maintained twelve interscholastic sports and 
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over thirty intramural events per year. The second 
rival high school of the city was invited to participate 
with very stimulating competition between the schools 
in handball, volleyball, basketball, free throws, bad- 
minton, table tennis, horseshoes, and bowling. Almost 
without exception the boys representing the host school 
were non-varsity athletes. Boys of both schools had a 
rich experience on each occasion. As an outgrowth of 
this program, repeated between the two high schools 
for three years, two new interscholastic sports were 
gradually added to the program. Intramural bowling 
champions were scheduled to compete with several 
nearby schools, finally emerging into a regular annual 
interscholastic schedule in bowling. _ Extramural ice- 
skating races and ice hockey similarly grew from an 
informal event into the Fox River Valley Ice Skating 
Carnival for competing high schools in Wisconsin. 

The author also arranged extramural days between 
the men of Beloit and Carroll Colleges in Wisconsin, 
events that proved very popular on both campuses. 
Champions from the two institutions met in volleyball, 
water polo, table tennis, basketball, handball, horse- 
shoes, free throws, badminton, and shuffleboard. A 
large bus load of students made the trip together, with 
the event being scheduled the following year on the 
other campus. 

Similar events were held between Lawrence Col- 
lege, the University of Wisconsin, and Milwaukee State 
Teachers College with pleasing results. The Univer- 
sity of Illinois inaugurated a new program in 1946, 
very similar in nature, between the four branches of 
the University (Galesburg, Navy Pier, Medical School, 
and Champaign). Eight sports were used by Illinois: 
touch football, intramural basketball, all-star basketball, 
handball, volleyball, table tennis, badminton, and soft- 
ball. Illinois was sufficiently impressed with the pro- 
gram to suggest that it might set a pattern for other 
schools. “The University of Illinois, Purdue, and 
DePaul have enjoyed extramural competition in such 
sports as tennis, golf, and softball on various occa- 
sions.” 

Last year a large extramural recreational project was 
arranged with the University of Nebraska, Omaha 
University, Creighton University, and Nebraska Wes- 
leyan University all participating. Last year’s event 
was staged in Lincoln, and this year the two Lincoln 
groups will travel to Omaua for competition with the 
two Omaha schools. Only the intramural champions 

(Continued on page 52) 


1 Annual Proceedings, Flushing, N. Y.: College Physical 
Education Association, 1947, page 115. 
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Professional Membership (including the Journal 


and the Research Quarterly) $ 10.00 
Membership (including Journal) 3.50 
Student Membership (including Journa))................ 1.50 
Research Quarterly Subscription (librariesonly)..... 3.00 


soon as possible. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Send your membership renewal to 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Rates effective October 1, 1947 


Student memberships must be endorsed by a member of the faculty who is a member of the Association. 
Have you changed your address recently? Send both the old and new addresses to the Membership Secretary as 


Student Professional (including the Journal and 


the Research Quarterly) 3.00 
Life—One installment 160.00 
10 installments of $20.00 each 200.00 


Single copies: Journal, 35c; Quarterly $1.00 


Health Education 


Charles C. Cowell represented the AAHPER at the National 
Conference on the Education of Teachers last summer at Bowl- 
ing Green, Ohio. Mr. Cowell was appointed by Miss Ruth 
Evans, president of the AAHPER. This meeting was sponsored 
by the National Commission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards of the NEA. As recorder for the group he 
was responsible for writing the chapter entitled: “Health Pro- 
grams and Services in Teacher Education.” The interpreta- 
tion of health, made by the group considering this problem, 
was a very inclusive one. The chapter deals with health serv- 
ices, health instruction, healthful school living, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation. The book itself is expected to be ready 
shortly and will cost $1.00 a copy. 

The first National Sanitation Clinic was held in June at 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, to consider solutions for ever-growing 
problems of sanitation. Such questions as sanitation education, 
dishwashing, food handlers’ training, food protection, and insect 
and rodent control were considered. The clinic recommended 
more research in the science of sanitation. 


During the recent session of the Fourth Annual Conference 
of the Food and Agricultural Organization Viscount Brice of 
Melbourne, Australia, was reelected as Independent Chairman 
of the FAO Council. Saudi Arabia became the 58th member 
of the FAO. Discussion as to permanent location for FAO 
Headquarters was postponed for further consideration. A site 
has been offered on the University of Maryland campus. 

Among projects endorsed were a nutrition course in Cairo 
in 1949, collection of information in the nutritive values of 
various foodstuffs, continued cooperation with the United Na- 
tions International Emergency Children’s Fund and the World 
Health Organization, and formation of an International Rice 
Commission. 

WHO and FAO plan a series of large-scale demonstrations 
involving a combination of disease control and agricultural de- 
velopment. For example, in Siam high incidence of malaria 
seriously affects the rice harvest. Through the use of DDT 
malaria may be effectively controlled. 

A Southeast Asia regional office of WHO has been estab- 
lished in Delhi, India. It is the first body ever created for deal- 
ing with the vast health problems of this region on an inter- 
national basis. 

Implementation of WHO’s six top priority programs, ma- 
laria, tuberculosis, venereal diseases, maternal and child health, 
nutrition, and environmental hygiene were considered by the 
Executive Board which convened in Geneva early in November. 

Although recognizing the important part which BCG and 
streptomycin can play in tuberculosis prevention and therapy, 
the Expert Committee on Tuberculosis of WHO emphasizes 
that these can be effective only if applied within the frame- 
work of an overall tuberculosis control plan. 


Members who are seeking positions in health education 
may wish to take advantage of a new service and register the 
following information with the national office: name, address, 
education, specific training in health, experience in health 
teaching, and present position. This information will be made 
available to persons seeking health educators. A number of 
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such requests already have been received. 


A meeting of the International Congress in Mental Health 
was heid in London in August. Discussions of child psychiatry 
centered around the topic, “Personality Development in Its Ip- 
dividual and Social Aspects with Special Reference to Aggres- 
sion.” “Mental Health and World Citizenship” was considered 
during the last week of the period. 

It is expected that the federation will be recognized as an 
affiliate agency of WHO and UNESCO. It seeks to promote 
and conduct research, surveys, and demonstrations in the field 
of mental health, and to provide information, counsel, and as- 
sistance in this field. The new federation will carry forward 
the mental health movement through an international network of 
discussion groups. Mental health societies of twenty-one nations 
are charter members of the federation. Membership will be 


extended to any national or other organization concerned with 
mental hygiene. 


The University of California’s newly organized Institute of 
Transportation and Traffic Engineering, directed by Professor 
Harmer E. Davis will serve as host on the Berkeley campus 
to the First Western Institute for Traffic Training January 31 
to February 11, 1949. Police phases of traffic control and chemi- 
cal tests for intoxication will come in for intensive treatment 
during the Institute. Other courses will include accident records 
and their uses, newly developed techniques for traffic court 
judges and prosecutors, fleet supervisor training, pedestrian 
protection, traffic engineering and a seminar on public support 
program planning for public relations specialists and others. 
Write to Helen V. Hammarberg, University Extension, Uni- 


versity of California, Berkeley 4, California, for further in- 
formation. 


The second quarterly meeting of the conference of Health 
Education Secretaries was held at the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion on January 7, 1949. The key note of the meeting was 
“Whose Job is Patient Education?” A discussion period con- 
cluded the morning session and a presentation of new ideas in 
health education was a feature of the luncheon meeting. 


Education 


The aim of the National Council of the Research Section 
is to further and promote research in the AAHPER. The 
Council is currently completing an evaluation of available tests 
and measurements. Its membership is open to qualified in- 
dividuals who are interested in participating in this and in 
similar projects where cooperative effort is essential. 

Applicants must (1) be active professional, or life members 
of the AAHPER, (2) have attended at least three meetings 
of a research section (district or national) in the five years 
immediately preceding application, (3) have published two 
research studies within the five years immediately preceding 
application or have presented two reports of research of their 
own at a Research Section meeting of the AAHPER or collab- 
orated on research conducted under their supervision within the 
five years immediately preceding application. 

Application blanks may be obtained from district represen- 
tatives, as follows: Central, Granville Johnson, University of 
Denver, Denver, Colorado; Eastern, Lloyd M. Jones, Penn- 
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sylvania State College, State College, Pa.; Midwest, T. K. 
Cureton, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois; Northwest, 
R. W. Leighton, University of Oregon, Eugene Oregon; South- 
ern Ruth Abernathy, University of Texas, Austin, Texas; 
Southwest, Anna Espenschade, University of California, 
Berkeley 4, California. 


In an announcement on the Army Physical Training Pro- 
gram which appeared in the February issue of The Journal of 
the American Association for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation, it was stated that the Army Medical Department 
was responsible for the physical training program for the physi- 
cally handicapped. This program was to be designed to improve 
the general health of those handicapped individuals and to cor- 
rect as far as possible their remediable physical defects. In 
compliance with this directive there appeared subsequently, 
Department of the Army Circular, No. 15, Part IV, which sets 
up such a program. This program is already in operation. The 
full text of the circular is as follows: 


IV. Physical Training Program 


“1. The importance of an active physical training program 
is of primary consideration in maintaining the efficiency of 
military personnel. Success of the. program depends on the 
participation of designated individuals (par. 4h, WD Training 
Circular 7, 1946) in the military service who are on a duty 
status. This includes partially disabled individuals enlisted un- 
der the provisions of WD Circular 6, 1947, as amended, and 
other physically handicapped or temporarily disabled individ- 
uals on a duty status for whom special physical training pro- 
grams are necessary as outlined in paragraph 6, WD Training 
Circular 7, 1946. 

“2 The interim program below will be followed: 

“a. Temporarily disabled individuals remaining on a duty 
status and personnel otherwise excused for physical reasons 
from participation in the general physical training program 
will participate in a special program which will be directed 
toward the improvement of the general health of the individual 
and the correction of remediable individual physical defects. 
The unit medical officer will recommend and supervise the 
activities for the individual and will utilize the facilities and 
the personnel of the station hospital reconditioning service 
(physical reconditioning section) for their accomplishment. 
Where no reconditioning service exists, the unit medical officer 
will recommend and supervise physical training activities for 
individuals falling within the provisions of paragraph 6, Train- 
ing Circular 7, 1946. 


“b. In designing programs for physically handicapped 
individuals the general principles as outlined in Chapters 8 and 
9, TM 8-292, will be utilized.” 


There has been enthusiastic interest in the game of Austra- 
lian football in some localities. Carl K. Dellmuth, director of 
the department of athletics and physical education, Swarthmore, 
Pennsylvania, strongly recommends its study to determine its 
desirability for inclusion in the American sports program. He 
feels so enthusiastic about the game since his return from 
Australia and first-hand observation of the game that he has 
inaugurated it at Swarthmore. He is interested in securing the 
reaction of other individuals to it. He possesses rule books, 
picture books, a 16 mm. film, and additional materials which 


- could be made available if anyone is interested. 


The following interest questionnaire has been found very 
helpful in organizing a physical education major club at Wake 
Forest College, Wake Forest, North Carolina, according to 
Mr. James W. Long. It is an example of materials being re- 
ceived from some of the approximately 400 teacher-education 
institutions which are actively promoting professional objec- 
tives through student organization. Incidentally, Wake Forest 
College achieved Honor Roll status for 1948-49 for enrolling all 
men and women major students in the AAHPER. 


Interest Questionnaire—Physical Education Major Club 


1. Do you think a physical education club for major students 
has any value? Yes? No? 
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Would you join the club? Yes? No? 
. Who should be eligible for membership? Check your opin- 
ions. 
—wUpper division students electing physical education as 
a major. 
—Upper division students electing physical education as a 
minor. 
——Any student in the lower division who plans to elect 
physical education as a major or minor. 
4. How often should regular meetings be held? weekly? 
every 2 weeks? monthly? 
5. What would you suggest if members fail to attend the 
meetings ? 
6. Do you favor dues? Yes? No? 
8 


2. 
3 


Should dues include membership to state and national or- 
ganizations? Yes? No? 
. How much would you suggest each semester? 

9. What would you suggest if members fail to pay their dues? 
10. What night of the week would be best for the meetings? 
11. Officers would be elected for how long? Year or semester? 
12. Should there be a governing board or executive committee? 

Yes? No? 
13. Who should be members of the representative board? 
Check. 
—Officers? ——-Chairmen of Committees? ——Represen- 
tatives from each class? 

14. What committees do you favor? Check. 

— Program? -——Nominating? ——Publicity? ——Stu- 
dent-Faculty ? Alumni? 

15. What special functions do you favor for a club? Check. 

——Publication of a news letter. 
— Maintenance of a bulletin board for items of interest. 
——Arrangement of alumni meetings. 
—AMaintenance of a special club room. 
——Conducting a senior send-off or formal banquet. 
——Arrangements of joint meetings with other clubs. 
Other suggestions? 
16. What type of programs do you suggest? 
——vVaried Speakers — Social 
Movies —Refreshments 
——Panel discussions ——Other suggestions 
17. Which of the following do you think are worthwhile aims 
for a physical education major club? Check. 
To stimulate a wide and intelligent interest in health, 
physical education, and recreation. 
——To serve as a means of disseminating information. 
—To advance the standards of teaching and leadership. 

——To promote social and professional cooperation be- 

tween physical education majors and faculty. 

——tTo lead up to membership in national fraternities. 
——tTo take an active part in the college intramural pro- 

gram such as officiating, etc. 

——To cooperate with the national health, physical educa- 

tion, and recreation associations. 
Any other suggestions? 


18. Would you favor affiliation with a national fraternity? 
Yes? No? 


General 


If you wish to nominate an outstanding leader for the Gu- 
lick Award for Distinguished Service in Physical Education 
for 1949, act immediately. The qualifications are as follows: 

1. The candidate shall be one whose life and contributions 
have inspired youth to live vigorously, courageously, and fully, 
so that they might be deemed fit to be free. 

2. The candidate should be at least thirty-five years of age, 
whose contributions would be classified within the fields of 
health education, physical education, and recreation, although 
those are not set down as rigid necessities. 

The history of this award may be found in an article by 
Geerge J, Fisher and Jay B. Nash entitled, “The Luther 
Halsey Gulick Award for Distinguished Service in Physical 
Education,” which appeared in the June, 1945, Journal. 
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Nominations must be received by the chairman, Dr. Frank 
S. Lloyd, The City College of New York, Convent Avenue and 
139 Street, New York City 31, not later than January 31, 1949. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
held in New York City on August 5, 1948, it was voted to es- 
tablish for the AAHPER a new award to preserve the memory 
of Dr. William G. Anderson, The William G. Anderson Merit 
Award honors the founder of the Association by in turn hon- 
oring each year those persons who best exemplify Dr. Ander- 
son’s philosophy of devoted service to his profession and to 
mankind. Nominations are now being solicited for candidates 
for the Merit Award for 1949. The qualifications are as follows: 


1. The candidate shall be at least 40 years of age. His or 
her contributions shall have been made within the fields of 
physical education, athletics, health education, and recreation 
or to our profession through such allied fields as science and 
education. These, however, are not set down as rigid require- 
ments, 

2. The candidate shall have rendered meritorious service to 
the professions of physical education, athletics, health education, 
and recreation, or to the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 

3. The candidate shall be one of high moral character whose 
contributions have most fully expressed the spirit of service 
which this award represents. 

If the first awards are to be made at the Boston Convention, 
April 18-22, nominations must be in the committee’s hands not 
later than Feb. 15, 1949, and should be sent to the chairman, 
Grace E, Jones, Summit High School, Summit, New Jersey. 


National Education Assoctation 


A legislative release from the NEA indicates that the 81st 
Congress will convene in early January, 1949, and, that the in- 
auguration is set for January 20. Between these two events the 
President is expected to deliver two important messages to 
Congress: (1) his State-of-the-Union message, and (2) his 
budget message. . 

It seems certain that the President will recommend the 
enactment of federal-aid-to-education legislation similar to 
S472 which passed the Senate April 1, 1948, by a vote of 58 
to 22, and also that he will again include an item in the budget 
to cover the costs authorized in the federal aid bills to which 
he will give his support. 

School and lay leaders should confer with their senators and 
representatives. Many of the new members are unacquainted 
with the grave conditions that now exist in our public schools. 
Both new and reelected members should understand the basic 
principles written into $472 in the 80th Congress, a bill which 
seems certain to become “the basis of operations” on federal- 
aid-to-education proposals in the 8lst Congress. In many states 
such conferences have been concluded. State and local educa- 
_ tion associations must inevitably assume leadership in initiating 

conferences, Leaders of lay organizations should, however, bt 
urged to cooperate as fully as they can. 

Resolutions favorable to federal-aid legislation should be 
adopted by cooperating organizations, both lay and professional, 
as soon as they can move to action. Again a great deal of re- 
sponsibility falls upon state and local education associations to 
spearhead this development. 

Resolutions from local groups should be transmitted as they 
are adopted to senators and congressmen. Those adopted by 
statewide organizations should be held for later transmittal 
for inclusion in the printed hearings on federal aid bills. 

The President will probably ask Congress to act on other 
school questions. Present estimates indicate that the President 
will stress federal aid of the type authorized in S472, 80th 
Congress, as a most pressing need at this time. It seems prob- 
able that he will also speak of the need for federal aid to erect 
new school buildings and to finance a system of scholarships 
in the field of higher education. A department of health, edu- 
cation, and security may also be urged. 


The National Education Association has a field representative 
located at the Chicago Division of the Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation, 315 South Plymouth Court, Chicago, Illinois. Mr. Mau- 
rice Crew is eager to be of assistance to members of the 
AAHPER in connection with his major responsibilities to our 
parent organization, the NEA. Our professional workers jp 
the Chicago area should feel free to call upon Mr. Crew for 
guidance. 


Recreation 


A meeting of the National Recreation Policies Committee 
was held at the Federal Security Agency in Washington, D, C, 
on November 4, 1948. The purpose of this meeting was to dis- 
cuss plans for reorganization of the NRPC with the repre 
sentatives of the several professional organizations. Chairman 
G. Ott Romney, West Virginia University, stressed the im- 
portance of considering recreation in its broadest sense and 
as a major social problem. During the meeting, representatives 
present expressed the need for a NRPC which could aet 
independently and operate with a maximum freedom of action. 
The AAHPER was represented at this gathering. 


National Section on + 
+ Women’s Athletics 


By Ruth M. Schellberg 
Teachers College, Mankato, Minnesota 


Special publications of the NSWA are valuable aids in con- 
ducting physical education programs for girls and women. 
Marie Nogues, chairman of the Publications Committee, would 
like attention called to the following: 

1. Standards in Athletics for Girls and Women. This is a 
1948 revision of the Standards monograph and sells for 75¢ or 
$7.50 per dozen. 

2. Desirable Practices in Athletics for Girls and Women. 
This flyer has been revised by the Standards Committee and 
will be available soon after the first of the year. There is no 
charge for this flyer. 

3. Specific Standards for Sports. The Standards Committee 
has prepared team sports standards which include basketball, 
field hockey and lacrosse, soccer and speedball, softball, and 
volleyball. The individual sports standards include archery, bad- 
minton, tennis, bowling, fencing, golf, riding, swimming and 
diving, track and field, and winter sports. Standards for one 
sport sell for 10c and the packet of team sports and individual 
sports may be purchased for 50c each. Of the team sports volley 
ball is not yet ready, and of the individual sports, only tennis- 
badminton and riding are now available. 

4. The Doctor Answers Some Questions on Menstruation. 
This is a popular teen-page pamphlet which sells for 15¢ or 
$1.50 per dozen. 

5. The Girls’ Athletic Association Handbook. This twenty- 
page booklet, which sells for 25c or $2.50 per dozen, should 
be of interest to those who are sponsoring athletic associa- 
tions. 

6. History and Functions of the National Section on Wom- 
en’s Athletics. This is a thirty-one page booklet which gives the 
background and the philosophy of the NSWA. It sells for 25c 
or $2.50 per dozen. 

7. Reprints of Sports Articles. The Rules and Editorial Com- 
mittee has selected reprints of articles on basketball, golf, 
speedball, and volleyball and has put them in a thirty-four 


page booklet which sells for 25¢ or $2.50 per dozen. 


8. Educational Films in Sports. This booklet was prepared 
by the Visual Aids Committee and should prove valuable to 
anyone interested in the appraisal of sports films. It sells for 
50c and supplements are prepared from time to time. The lat- 
ter are sent free of charge to purchasers of the catalogue. 
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9, A Teaching Unit on Tennis Type Games. This is a six- 
teen-page booklet which sells for 25c or $2.50 per dozen. 

10. Group Games for High School, College and Recreational 
Groups. This revised edition _of twenty-seven pages should 
prove of interest to those seeking games for large gymnasium 
classes. The twenty-seven page booklet sells for 25c or $2.50 
per dozen. 

11. At Your Service. A flyer which briefly states the pur- 
pose and standards of NSWA. It will be sent on request. 

12, NSWA Personnel. This flyer is also a free publication 
which lists the Legislative Board, state and city representatives, 
Rules and Editorial Committee members, and the Women’s 
National Officials Rating Committee. This is the first year 
that such a list has been published and should be helpful to 
those who want help from NSWA personnel. 

13. Special Events in the Physical Education Program. This 
booklet is out of print at the moment and will not be available 
this year since it is to be revised completely before reprinting. 

All of these special publications should be ordered from the 
NSWA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, NW, Washington 6, D. C. 
Remittance must accompany all orders under $1.00. 

Helen Mindlin reports from California that the Los Angeles 
Board of Women Officials was reorganized at a meeting on 
October 19. June McCann is the new chairman. Ratings will 
be offered in softball, basketball, and field hockey. 

Californias NSWA Committees are planning meetings for 
the state convention of the California Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation to be held in San Francisco 
in April. 

Dorothy Hoadley and her Illinois NSWA Committee super- 
vised exhibits and sales of NSWA publications at GAA Work- 
shops this fall at Sterling, Mattoon, and Carbondale and at 
state association meetings at Peoria, LaSalle, and Belleville. 

Those in charge of exhibits were Vivian Peterson, Helen 
Becker, Florine Bowman, Jean Stehr, Mildred Scheffel, Ger- 
trude Jones, Bernadine Kunkel, Nancy Hebel, and Barbara 
Kerch. 

From Missouri Virginia Dicus, state representative, reports 
that five hundred girls participated in a St. Louis County 
hockey sports day held at Washington University, St. Louis, 
October 30. Following the games the players participated in 
recreational swimming at the Wilson pool. 

The Girls’ Athletic Association of the Senior High School, 
University City, sponsored a GAA Barn Dance at the Farmers’ 
Club. One hundred and seventy-five boys and girls participated 
in round and square dancing. 

The Girls’ Athletic Association of Clayton High School 
sponsored a hayride for two hundred boys and girls. 

The Women’s Athletic Association Council on the Utah 
State Agricultural College campus held a sports day on Satur= 
day, November 6. The University of Utah, Brigham Young 
University, Snow Junior College, Weber Junior College, Idaho 
State College, and Utah State Agricultural College participated. 

Elizabeth Dutton, state representative, writes of plans for 
basketball and volleyball clinics and rating sessions in January 
and a spring clinic in softball. 

During the basketball season the professional students of 
physical education at Utah State Agricultural College are 
sponsoring a basketball day for the girls of the seven high 
schools in District I. Part of the day will be given to instruction 
and practice. Professional students will be in charge of the in- 
struction in techniques and officiate at the games in the after- 
noon. This is the third year that such a program has been con- 
ducted for the high schools of this area. 

Kaye Hunt from Rhode Island reports on plans for a YWCA 
sponsored basketball tournament. Invitation games are to be 
held on Wednesday evenings. Providence teams and teams 
from southern Massachusetts and Newport are included. A 
free-throw shooting contest between any one representative 
from each of the two teams will precede each game. The player 
who wins this contest automatically scores two points for her 
team in that evening’s play. A running commentary on the 
game will be given over the loud speaker system. Nationally 
rated NSWA officials will officiate. Between halves there will 
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be a demonstration of some one of the many activities for 
women. Badminton, square dancing, modern dancing, social 
dancing, fencing, and table tennis will be included in the course 
of the season. 

Tennis sports days are popular in New Mexico during the 
fall according to Mercedes Gugisberg, state representative. 
The Carlsbad High School GAA was hostess for a tennis 
sports day on October 8 and 9. Girls from Alamogordo and 
Cloudcraft attended. Part of the time it rained and volleyball 
was played in the gymnasium. The Carlsbad girls entertained 
their tennis guests in their homes on Friday night after taking 
them to a football game and to a teen-age dance. 

Albuquerque was hostess for a tennis sports day on October 
23. Girls belonging to the Tennis Club helped in organizing 
the various activities and in making the day a success. Cuba 
High School, Albuquerque Indian School, and Albuquerque 
High School participated. Play continued all day until 3 p.m. 
when everyone convened at the park for a mixed-school volley- 
ball game and picnic supper. 

The girls of Las Vegas High School were hostesses for a 
tennis sports day on October 8 and 9. The participants were 
classified into three divisions, playing according to their ex- 
perience and ability. Among the social activities were a weiner 
roast in the canyon and a football game. The sponsors and the 
participants were guests in the homes of the hostesses on 
Friday night. 

Volleyball sports days were held in Carlsbad on November 6 
and in Raton on November 13. Hobbs, Eunice, and_Monument 
each sent several teams to Carlsbad to participate in junior and 
senior divisions and Cimarron, St. Patrick’s, Maxwell, and 
Farley played at Raton. ~ 

The New Mexico Board of Women Officials held a basket- 
ball rating clinic at the University of New Mexico on Octo- 
ber 30. Thirty-four people from various parts of the state 
registered to take the examinations for officiating women’s 
basketball. These examinations were conducted by Miss Kath- 
erine Ley and Miss Ann Klocke of the Colorado Board. Five 
national, five local, and two intramural ratings were awarded. 


Midwest District + 
« Association News 


By Clarence A. Beidenweg 
Public Schools, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


MICHIGAN fer By Gladys Ferguson 

The Flint Community Square Dance Club under the direc- 
tion of Harold Bacon presented the 3rd Annual Folk Festival 
in the IMA auditorium on November 18. Approximately five 
hundred dance club members participated. The dancers made 
the program very colorful by the bright colored shirts of the 
men and long colorful full skirts of the women. Michigan State 
College, University of Michigan, Central State Teachers Col- 
lege, and Michigan Normal College each brought one or two 
selected sets from their square dance clubs to perform during 
the Festival intermission. Each college group presented a 
couple dance and a quadrille. A few of the dances presented by 
these formally attired college square dancers included: “The 
Skaters’ Waltz,” “Money Musk,” “Turn That Line,” and 
“Waltz Quadrille.” It was a fine program much enjoyed by 
both participants and observers. The total attendance was ap- 
proximately 3,500 people. 

Basketball clinics are being sponsored throughout the state 
for both men and women, Dave Arnold and Charles Forsythe 
of the Michigan High School Athletic Association are .con- 
ducting clinics for’ men. Miss Maria Sexton, State NSWA 
basketball chairman is planning and conducting demonstration 
and discussion meetings for players, coaches, and officials of 
girls’ basketball. 

After a long period of ‘experimentation, Grand Rapids, 
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Michigan, has made a start toward reestablishing its elemen- 
tary physical education department. This year two physical 
education teachers were assigned to assist the elementary 
classroom teachers. 

A state health education workshop was held at Clear Lake 
Camp October 29-30. The workshop was for the purpose of 
training classroom teachers in health education. It was under 
the joint direction of the State Department of Health and the 
State Department of Public Instruction. Others invited to at- 
tend were teachers, educational leaders, people in the curric- 
ulum field of elementary and secondary levels, and health edu- 
cation specialists. Dr. Dorothy La Salle served on the planning 
committee for this workshop. 

The annual fall meeting of the Michigan High School Athlet- 
ic Association was held in Lansing at the Olds Hotel in De- 
cember. This meeting was held in conjunction with the meet- 
ing of secondary principals of the State of Michigan. 

An Older Youth Demonstration Camp was organized at 
Yankee Springs Recreation Area, Middleville, Michigan, No- 
vember 27 to December 4. A group of about fifty high school 
youngsters from Battle Creek, Lakeview, Lake Orion, Bay 
City, Dearborn, North Muskegon, Mt. Clemens, Niles, Mid- 
land, Stephenson, and St. Charles were in attendance. A staff 
of approximately fifteen faculty members sent from various 
public schools cooperated with Mr. Julian Smith of the State 
Department of Public Instruction and Conservation Depart- 
ment personnel to carry out the program. Later on a more 
complete description of the camp program and its accomplish- 
ments will be published. It should be of great interest to every- 
one. 


About two hundred elementary and high school teachers at- 
tended the district meeting at LaSalle on Saturday October 30. 
The program was under the general direction of Miss Berna- 
dine Kunkel, chairman of the girls’ health and physical educa- 
tion department, and Mr. John Strell, chairman of the boys’ 
health and physical education department. 

The morning section was arranged primarily for elementary 
classroom teachers and supervisors. Practical demonstrations 
of rhythmic training for boys and girls were presented by 
George Heagele of the Peru Grade School. Tumbling and sim- 
ple apparatus activities were presented by a group of grade 
school boys from the Oglesby grade schools under the direction 
of Douglas Hunter and Dominic Mattiazya. Rainy-day activi- 
ties for use in the classroom by the regular classroom teacher 
was presented using a typical classroom situation and a group 
of boys from the Oglesby grade schools as the demonstration 
group. Maxine Brown of the Oglesby grade schools demon- 
strated different types of relays that can be used either in the 
classroom or on the playground. Esther Larson and John 
Picco of the LaSalle grade schools presented a progressive 
program of rhythmic activities including singing and folk 
dances for grades one through eight. Miss Della Wilson of 
the girls’ physical education department demonstrated the use 
of land games to orient beginners to the water. Bernadine 
Kunkel, head of the girls’ department, presented the dance as 
a means of teaching international relations. Ellen Lyga in- 
troduced to the group the use of the Indian drum in teaching 
dance patterns. Field and court sports including soccer and 
volleyball, under the direction of Shirley Donnelly, Ellen Lyga, 
and Della Wilson were demonstrated to the group from the 
standpoint of how these sports could be set up with limited fa- 
cilities. Dr. Arlington Ailes, director of the Hygienic Institute, 
directed a panel made up of members of the Hygienic Institute 
on the subject “Health In Action.” 

Dr. George Stafford of the University of Illinois gave the 
principal address at the luncheon meeting. Dr. Stafford spoke 
on the topic “Responsibilities of our Profession.” 

Gil Love of the Ottawa Township High School presented 
an interesting demonstration of beginning apparatus for high 
school boys. Mr. A. J. Nowack, head football coach and trainer 
at LaSalle-Peru Township High School, spoke to an interested 
group on the care and treatment of athletic injuries. George 
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Heagele demonstrated how tail football could be played in 
doors. Dr. Arthur H Steinhaus, president of the Illinois State 
Association, presided at the meeting. ‘ 

Miss Rachel Benton, formerly of the University of Mary. 
land and DePauw, has taken the position of head of the 
department of physical education for women at Northwestern 
University. 

Miss Judy Abbott, who has served as head of the department 
of physical education for women at Northwestern for the past 
twenty-two years, began her duties as director of the department 
at the University of Colorado on September 1. 

Miss Helen V. Masson has been appointed basketball chair. 
man of the NSWA. Miss Masson took office September }, 

The first fall sectional meeting of the I'linois state associa. 
tion was held at Peoria, Illinois, Saturday, October 16. The 
program consisted of sectional meetings for elementary and 
high school classes. The work was under the general direction 
of Mr. Harold Weldin, supervisor of physical education, The 
meeting was well attended, and approximately 250 elementary 
and high school teachers registered. 

At the noon luncheon Dr. W. W. Bauer, director of the 
Bureau of Health Education of the AMA, delivered the 
principal address. He spoke on the subject, “Health Questions 
Sent to the American Medical Association by High School 
Students.” 

Sectional meetings were held for elementary work, Cecil 
Russell presiding. Primary rhythms for the first and third 
grades, using the victrola and tom tom, were demonstrated, 
Squad work, stunts, marching tactics, physical fitness exercises, 
rope jumping, and square dancing comprised the program for 
the morning elementary section. 

For the women’s section, Tessie Masocco presided over a 
program of testing, gymnastics, and rope jumping. The rope- 
jumping demonstration was conducted by Eleanor Francis, 
director of girls’ physical education, Pekin, Illinois. 

In the high school men’s section Virgil Boucher presided. 
Demonstrations were given in tumbling, trampoline, and test- 
ing. Charles Ross, Vivian Moehle, Gene Dentino, and Tony 
Van Dyke presented work in square and social dancing at 
the high school level. 

In the coaching section, Mr. Virgil Boucher presiding, in- 
troduced Ray Wolf and Charles Gross who conducted a wrest- 
ling clinic. Dr. A. H Steinhaus, president of the state asso- 
ciation, discussed the subject, “Physiology as It Applies to 
Coaching.” Mr. G. Phillies of Galesburg High School and 
Mr. T. Correll of Woodruff High School, Peoria, completed 
the program with a basketball clinic symposium. 

A very interesting and instructional therapeutic section was 
held in the auditorium under the direction of Miss Clara 
Holdan, instructor of crippled children at the Franklin School. 
Professor Robert Shelton of the University of Illinois dis- 
cussed remedial work, and Miss Holdan demonstrated remedial 
exercises for crippled children. 

County superintendents are lending excellent support to the 
state physical education meetings. They not only assist in the 
distribution of program announcements, but have issued their 
personal requests to elementary and high school teachers to 
attend these meetings. 

Charles Beyer, who has been athletic director at Rockford 
High School since 1912, was given the great honor of having 
the high school stadium officially dedicated as the Charles 
Beyer Stadium. Dedication took place Friday, October 29. 
Loren B. Whitehead, president of the Board of Education, 
gave the main address. 

George Mathis, formerly director of athletics at Canton, 
Illinois, has recently been added to the staff of the State De- 
partment of Health and Physical Education. Mathis has his 
master’s degree from the University of Illinois. During the 
war he served in the physical training program of the Navy. 


. . By Dale Harmon 


The first of its kind ever held in Indiana, a conference on 
school health programs for physicians and school adminis- 
trators sponsored by the Committee on School Health and 
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Physical Education of the Indiana State Medical Association, 
in cooperation with the Division of Health and Physical 
Education, Indiana State Board of Health, and the office of the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction was held at the 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, on September 29. The confer- 
ence was divided into four groups with discussions lead by 
a panel composed of a physician, school administrator, nurse, 
and teacher. The subjects were “School Health Services,” 
“Organization and Administration of the School Health Pro- 
gram,” “The Physical Education Program and the Physician,” 
and “The Physician in the Health and Physical Education 
Program in Rural Areas.” Dr. Walter L. Portteus, Franklin, 
acted as toastmaster ut the luncheon with Ben H. Watt, sup- 
rintendent of public instruction, speaking on “Views of the 
State Superintendent on School Health Problems.” Dr. G. O. 
Larson, LaPorte, a member of the city school board explained 
the health program in the LaPorte city schools. The program 
closed with a verbal summation. 

The Division of Health and Physical Education, Indiana 
State Board of Health, in cooperation with the Indiana State 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation and 
the State Department of Public Instruction, planned a series 
of physical education clinics to be held during the months of 
December, January, and February. Tentative plans have been 
made for clinics at South Bend; Fort Wayne; Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette; Ball State Teachers College, Muncie; 
Earlham College, Richmond; Butler University, Indianapolis: 
Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute; Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington; Hanover College, Hanover; and at 
Evansville. 

The third annual Governor’s Conference on Recreation will 
be held at the Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, January 18, 1949. 
G. Ott Romney, dean of the school of physical education and 
athletics, West Virginia University, will be the principal 
speaker. 

The Indiana League of High School Girls Athletic Asso- 
ciations’ third annual weekend camp was held October 1-3 at 
Pokagon State Park. Under the supervision of the co-directors, 
Mildred Shideler of Peru and Ruth Andrews of New Castle, 
students and sponsors from diverse sections of the state 
participated in a varied program that included organized 
recreation and discussion groups. 

The semi-annual business meeting of the League was held 
Thursday, October 21, at the Claypool Hotel. The chairman 
of the standing committees gave reports and Hester Beth 
Bland of the State Board of Health gave a short talk. The 
election of officers was held and the following will take office 
in the spring: president, Ruth Carrol, Central High School, 
Fort Wayne; secretary, Marvene Siefer, Logansport; member- 
at-large, Kathryn Harper, Lawrence Central High School, In- 
dianapolis; member-at-large, La Retha Leyman, Rochester. 


WEST VIRGINIA . By Charity White 


A Carnival of Champions, a real highlight on the University 
campus, was sponsored by the men’s and women’s physical 
education clubs recently. The program, given in the field 
house, included exhibitions given by former and present 
champions in horseshoes and badminton and a trick demon- 
stration in billiards. The Gymkana troup from the University 
of Maryland gave demonstrations in gymnastics, balancing, 
pyramids, and acrobatics. This is the second of a series of 
such programs to be sponsored by the physical education 
groups. 

Recreation leaders and workers met to discuss the forming 
of a state organization on November 18, 19, and 20. A com- 
mittee composed of Mrs. C. P. Heavener, Harry Lothes, Sam 
Kistler, G. O. Romney, and John G. Scherlacher was in charge 
of arrangements for the meeting which was held in Wheeling. 
Homer Fish, director of Wheeling parks, was chairman of the 
host committee. 

Mr. Romney and Mr. Scherlacher of the University faculty 
have formulated plans for the recreation sectional meeting 
of the State Conference of Social work. Participants include 
Mayor Bruce, New Martinsville; L. H. Weir, National Rec- 
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reation Association; and Juanita Luck of the Childrens’ 
Bureau. : 

This year, for the first time in the state, all persons who 
serve as officials in any high school athletic contest must be 
registered and approved by the State High School Athletic 
Association. 

A point system has been initiated for determining state 
champion teams. Schools have been divided into A and B 
classifications and play-off games for contending teams with 
the highest number of points will take place at the termination 
of the regular season. 

At the University field house new glass back-boards have 
been installed for use at all varsity contests. Two new balcony 
gymnasiums which add to the space for the program in 
physical education have been completed, and accordian bleach- 
ers have increased the seating capacity of the field house. 

The annual fall course in Red Cross Lifesaving and Water 
Safety has been completed. The course for instructors will be 
given during the second semester. 

Dolphin Club presented its annual pageant in December with 
approximately forty members participating. 

WRA sent fifteen members to participate in a field hockey 
p!ayday at Pennsylvania State College for Women. Repre- 
sentatives from six other colleges were in attendance. 

The first issue of the Newsletter has been distributed to all 
teachers of physical education in the state. 


Millions of Ohio dollars are being used for the operation and 
maintenance of state institutions for the mentally handicapped 
and for a preventative mental hygiene program at the com- 
munity level. More millions of federal dollars are going into 
a U. S. Public Health Service program for the country as 
a whole. 

Within Ohio the number of agencies and organizations con- 
cerning themselves with some aspect of mental hygiene grows 
almost daily, and the list of names that are making mental 
hygiene news includes some of the ablest health and welfare 
leaders in the state and nation. 

Some of the questions most frequently asked about state 
mental hygiene activities are: What are the specific responsi- 
bilities of the state division of mental hygiene? What is the 
Ohio Mental Hygiene Association and what is its relationship 
to the state program? How does the U. S. Public Health Serv- 
ice come into the state mental hygiene picture?, What is the 
nature of the many local activities and organizations? How do 
all of the varying mental hygiene activities fit together? 

By virtue of being a tax-supported branch of the state 
government, the Ohio Division of Mental Hygiene heads the 
list of mental hygiene agencies. One of several divisions of the 
welfare department under the direction of Charles L. Sher- 
wood, state welfare director, the Division of Mental Hygiene 
is headed by Acting Commissioner E, J. Humphreys, M. D. 
Under laws set forth in the general code, the Division acts as 
a supervisory agency over all of the mental hygiene institu- 
tions and clinic facilities maintained by the state from public 
funds. The commissioner and members of his professional staff 
guide and advise, implement and coordinate the treatment 
programs of the individual hospitals. The commissioner is 
aided in his job of coordinating by the Superintendents’ Ad- 
visory Committee. In monthly committee meetings superinten- 
dents of all state institutions and state clinics meet with the 
commissioner to discuss mutual problems and to make recom- 
mendations on subjects of general importance within the insti- 
tutional setup. 2 

In addition, Mr. Sherwood and Dr. Humphreys are assisted 
by an Advisory Council from the state at large. According to 
law, the functions of the Advisory Council are chiefly advisory, 
including also the full right of inspection of all institutions at 
any time. Members of the Advisory Council are appointed by 
Mr. Sherwood for specific terms provided by law. The present 
membership of the Advisory Council is well known throughout 
the state. Judge Clifford Woodside, of Mahoning County’s 
Probate Court, is Council chairman and is well known far and 
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Robert Nohr, Sr. 
1865-1948 


On August 19, 1948, Dr. Robert Nohr of Cincinnati 
died at the age of eighty-three. Dr. Nohr pioneered in 
the establishment of physical education in the public 
schools of Cincinnati. He taught there from 1895 to 
1899, and again from 1908 to 1935. 

In 1890 he graduated trom the Normal College of 
the American Gymnastic Union, and in 1899 he received 
his M. D. from the Cincinnati College of Medicine and 
Surgery. For nine years he was associate editor of Mind 
and Body, a national physical education publication. For 
several years he served as head of the department of 
physical education in the public schools of Fort Wayne, 
Indiana. Before coming to the Cincinnati schools in 1895, 
he taught in the Louisville, Trenton, New Jersey, Akron, 
Cincinnati, and Milwaukee Turners. 

A review of Dr. Nohr’s life, of his many activities 
and his eminent success, brings to our attention a man 
of great ability and high ideals. He was an inspiration 
to thousands of young people whose loyalty to him 
revealed his leadership. He practiced what he preached 
in his long and useful life. He was unselfish with his vast 
store of knowledge, being ever ready to aid a beginner 
in the field. His agility and ability to demonstrate all 
phases of the program to all age groups and both sexes 
was a source of wonder to his many friends. He ac- 
quired new skills in tap dancing and bowling after the 
age of seventy. 

Dr. Nohr received the Honor Award from the 
AAHPER (then the American Physical Education As- 
sociation) in 1933—W. K. Streit. 


wide for his efforts to improve mental hygiene laws. With 
him serve Dr. Harry LeFever, well known neurologist; Dr. 
John D. O’Brien, Canton psychiatrist who pioneered in Mercy 
Hospital’s psychiatric service; Miss Virginia Wing, executive 
secretary cf the Anti-Tuberculosis League of Cleveland and 
Cuyahoga County, long active in public health work; and Mr. 
Justin Rollman, Cincinnati industrialist. Together, these five 
members of the Advisory Council command a knowiedge of 
both the mental hygiene field and of state health needs. 
Physical Education for Veterans at Ohio State University 
It has been our desire to publish in the Newsletter state- 
ments regarding policies in operation in colleges and uni- 
versities on any phase of physical and health education, 
athletics, and recreation. The following policy concerning the 
physical education requirements for veterans at Ohio State 
University was submitted by Dr. Delbert Oberteuffer. He 
indicates that at Ohio State University in the men’s program, 
no general excuse is allowed or credit given to veterans for 
physical education undertaken in the military services. On the 
contrary the University seeks to establish an equivalence 
between the type of physical training given in the services and 
that offered at the University, and if such equivalence can be 
established the military physical education is evaluated in 
terms of either one, two, or three quarters of credit and the 
credit is recorded on the record of the student. This policy 
is set up in accordance with that of the University Board of 
Admissions and the department, and satisfaction with it has 
been manifested by not only the department but by the veterans 
concerned. The result has been that several thousand veterans 
are now in the program of physical ‘education learning those 
sports which were not provided for them in either high school 
or the military services. The University faculty has not been 
led to believe that military physical training is equivalent 
to a college physical education. This policy has operated to the 
particular benefit of several hundred handicapped men with 
service-incurred injuries. These men are now given an oppor- 
tunity for either an extension of their reconditioning programs 
or for the acquisition of skills in sports which can be safely 
and comfortably undertaken. The University has a one-year 
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requirement for all men and the objective of the department 
is to develop skills and satisfaction in at least three sports 
during that one year. The result of the veterans’ Policy hag 
produced a program in which 5,462 men were enrolled dur; 
the autumn quarter of 1946, including 385 men in the individ. 
ual program for the handicapped. There were 1,370 cases of 
one or more credits given for military physical education, 
most of which came from the Navy Preflight training program 
Liberal credit was allowed for this particular program ag 
well as for Army Air Force pilot training and ASTP, 

In order to provide an opportunity for the boys and girls 
at Hamilton High School to learn to dance, and to provide 
a situation where self-consciousness can be forgotten, gym. 
nasium classes are combined and _ recreational dancing jy 
taught. By starting out with a grand march which everyone 
can do and yet is challenging enough to be fun, the “ 
broken and a desirable teaching situation formed. 

Next, a mixer is used in which each person walks with every 
other person in the room. The Virginia Reel afforded an 
opportunity to further break down any shyness. The Ry Waltz 
and the Badger Gavotte surprised many who thought they 
could not dance. Partners were frequently changed by using 
such mixers as a broom dance, tag dances, etc. Regular social 
dancing was practiced with the inclusion of at least three 
mixers to each record played, so that the dancers changed 
partners very frequently. This activity is very popular with 
both the girls and boys. Cooperation and courtesy of the 
highest type are shown by the boys and girls toward each 
other and toward the instructors. Hamilton can be proud of 
such a progressive activity in co-recreation. 

Newly elected officers of district associations of the Ohio 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
are: Southeastern District—D. L. Diller, chairman; Northeast- 
ern District—William Rodd, chairman, Cleveland, Ohio; North- 
western District—John Titsworth, president, Fremont, Ohio; 
Dorothy Fornia, vice president, Bowling Green, Ohio; Esther 
March, secretary-treasurer, Findlay, Ohio; Southwestern Dis- 
trict—Hazel Burk, chairman; Richard Bathiany, vice chair- 
man; Paul Nohr, treasurer; Flow Kraushar, secretary. 


No report has been received for the Eastern and Central 
Districts. 
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WISCONSIN . By Florence Prybylowski 


On October 25, the safety division of the State Motor 
Vehicle Department conducted a conference on driver educa- 
tion in the La Crosse Teachers College auditorium. Eighteen 
high schools of the area were represented by school admin- 
istrators, teachers, and students, 


The fall term has seen its share of playdays. Many schools 
have reported successful events, though space limitations make it 
impossible to list them all. The Milwaukee Hockey Club held 
its annual hockey playday on October 16 at the Milwaukee 
Downer College fields. The following schools had teams 
participating: Milwaukee Downer Seminary, Milwaukee Uni- 
versity School, Wayland, Lake Geneva, Whitefish Bay, West 
Allis Central, Downer, Ripon, La Crosse, and Milwaukee 
State Teachers Colleges. 

On October 30, the Women’s Recreation Association of the 
University entertained representatives of Lawrence, Milwau- 
kee Downer, and La Crosse State Teachers Colleges at a sports 
day. After registration, all teams participated in volleyball at 
Lathrop Hall. Luncheon was served in the Memorial Union. 
Afternoon activities included hockey and tennis. 

Nineteen members of the physical education staff at La 
Cross State Teachers College entertained Mr. Orlo Miller at 
a dinner meeting at the Linker Hotel. Primary purpose of 
the meeting was to become acquainted with the new state 
director of health, physical education, recreation and safety, 
and for him to learn of the work and personnel at La Crosse. 
The content of the three major types of physical education 
courses were outlined briefly; in addition, the opportunities 
for practice teaching as to grade level and time requirement 
were discussed. Mention was also made of the student- 
directed intramural programs and the many opportunities 
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for gaining practical teaching experiences in the city. Mr. 
Miller's self-introduction to the group was an informal chat 
in which he gave some of his past teaching: and administrative 
experiences, his duties as state director, his personal convic- 
tions regarding interscholastic competition, teacher certifi- 
cation, etc., and finally, his immediate and long-term goals 
for improvement of health, physical education, recreation, and 
safety in the schools of Wisconsin. 

Miss Mary Jane Draper, president of the Women’s Recre- 
ation Association at the University, has announced that a 
National Conference of the Athletic Federation of College 
Women will be held on the Madison campus April 27, 28, and 
29, 1949. 

“Moods in Silhouette,” the 1948 Aquacade at the La Cross 
State Teachers College was presented on November 19 and 20. 
Miss Alice Shoman, senior major in physical education, di- 


rected the show, and with the excellent support of several 


assistants made the program a well planned and most impres- 
sive one. A series of original moods was interpreted by a 
group of twenty-four swimmers as follows: Blues, Happiness, 
Dreaming, Dancing, Playful, Sophistication, Temptation, Fear, 
Deviltry, Glory, Sentiment, and Sorrow. 


Northwest District + 
Association News 


By R. K. Cutler 
University of Washington, Seattle 


WASHINGTON 


Two hundred and eighty members of the Washington Associ- 
ation for Health, Physical Education, and Recreatiun met in 
Bellingham November 11-13 for their third annual meeting. 
The Washington State Recreation Society and the Washington 
State Public Health Association held their state meetings in 
conjunction with this meeting so that everyone had an oppor- 
tunity to participate in a program which stressed health, physi- 
cal education, and recreation at all age levels. ; 

Presiding presidents were Virginia L. Shaw, State College 
of Washington, of the state association, Norman F. Kunde, Uni- 
versity of Washington, of the Recreation Society, and Clara 
Hartnett, Seattle, of the Public Health Association. Co-chair- 
men for the conference were Marjorie Muffley, acting head of 
the department of physical education for women at Western 
Washington College of Education, and Lee Rankin, supervisor 
of physical education in the Bellingham public schools. 

The conference opened Thursday evening in the Bellingham 
High School gymnasium under the auspices of the Folk Dance 
Federation with Robert Hager, director of physical education 
in Tacoma, in charge. Square and folk dancing in costume 
were demonstrated by groups from New Westminster, Tacoma, 
and Seattle. Following the demonstrations, the conference 
members and the public whole-heartedly joined in square 
dancing. 

Friday morning sectional meetings were held in the What- 
com Junior High School and Bellingham High School gym- 
nasiums. Progression :. rhythms for elementary schools was 
demonstrated by children from grades one, three, and five. 
Mable Evans, Beatrice Skold, and Clark Brown, classroom 
teachers from Washington School, were in charge of the chil- 
dren from their respective rooms. Lesley Vinal, Western 
Washington College of Education, was discussion leader. 

Instruction in beginning square dance was given by Edwin S. 
Henderson, supervisor of physical education in Spokane, to a 
coeducational junior high class. Agnes Tweit, Whatcom Junior 
High School, served as chairman for the discussion which fol- 
lowed. Mary Dickey, Howard Jones, Margaret Price, and 
Robert Dorr, all of Bellingham High School, directed a large 
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group of high school boys and girls in social dancing. In the 
girls’ gymnasium, a girls’ group presented tumbling skills under 
the leadership of Mary Dickey. Margaret Aitken, Western 
Washington College of Education, followed with a group 
demonstrating team sport skills. At the same time a demonstra- 
tion of boys’ sports, apparatus and tumbling activities, was in 
charge of Howard Jones and Robert Dorr. 

Dr. William W. Haggard, president of Western Washington 
College of Education, welcomed the conference members at a 
luncheon held Friday noon at the Leopold Hotel. Miss Shaw 
presided at the general: session which immediately followed. 
The superintendent’s attitude towards physical education was 
presented in a talk by C. Paine Shangle, superintendent of 
schools, Bellingham. Harley L. Robertson, state director of 
health, physical education, and recreation, reported on recent 
developments in school camping as undertaken by county school 
districts. 


Under the chairmanship of Edythe Tucker, the Washington 
State Public Health Association presented a socio-drama on 
the teacher and her use of community resources for health in- 
struction. 


At the girls’ athletic association meeting, led by Mildred B. 
Wohlford, State College of Washington, Margaret Morgan of 
Edmonds High School was elected president. District vice 
presidents chosen were Patricia A. Hieber, Kirkland, Western 
District; Glaydes Baker, Ellensburg, Central District; and 
Lucille Lee, West Valley High School, Eastern District. Betty 
Nelson of Snohomish was elected secretary and Grace Hough- 
ton of Walla Walla, treasurer. The organization of a state 
GAA was made in response to the need for a more unified 
program of girls’ athletic activities among high schools. Made- 
lyn Walker, Pullman High School, served as secretary for the 
meeting. 

Friday’s activities included a dinner and square dancing at 
the Leopold Hotel. 

Saturday morning meetings were held at the Western Wash- 
ington College of Education. Using a group of Bellingham 
children, Vincent Pfaff, Chehalis, demonstrated physical educa- 
tion activities adapted for classroom use on rainy days. Clare 
Kersting, Whatcom County Parent-Teachers Consultant in 
Family Relations, conducted the meeting on family life educa- 
tion programs for school and community. The use of films as 
visual aids was illustrated through a showing and discussion 
of the film “Human Growth and Development” as a part of sex 
hygiene instruction by Alice Health, senior health education 
consultant from the Washington State Health Department. 

Helen G. Smith, State College of Washington, presided at 
the meeting of the College Section. The program consisted of 
progress reports on the studies initiated during the past year by 
the Steering Committee and of a presentation by H. H. House, 
also of the State College of Washington, on the graduate study 
conference held recently in the Midwest. Study reports were 
submitted by Clifford Peek, Ruth Wilson and Spencer Reeves, 
all of the University of Washington, by Antoinette Dustin of 
Eastern Washington College, and by Douglas Gibb of the State 
College. Miss Wilson reported on in-service teacher training. 
The curriculum study was discussed by Mr. Gibb. Miss Dustin 
presented a completed study on the use of specialists which was 
made under the direction of Cora Mae Chesnut. The status of 
physical education in the State of Washington was the subject 
of Mr. Reeves’ report. It was the decision of the group to 
limit the number of studies by concentrating for the coming year 
on the status of physical education, a study which is being made 
under the chairmanship of Miss Smith. Trained interviewers 
will be utilized for further investigation in this area of concen- 
tration. Jesse L. Puckett and Arnold Faust, both of Central 
Washington College of Education, were elected chairman and 
secretary, respectively, of the College Section for the coming 
year. 

In the general session business meeting constitution changes 
were voted whereby officers of the Association will be elected 
at the annual fall conference instead of holding the election in 
the spring at the time of the Northwest District Conference. 
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LEISURE AND RECREATION 


Revised Edition 
by MARTIN H. NEUMEYER, Ph.D., University of Southern California and 
ESTHER S. NEUMEYER, Los Angeles City Schools 


This: book is designed chiefly to indicate the social aspects of leisure and recre- 
ation. The authors show how many forms of recreation are inexorably bound up 
with group life and involve the basic social processes; how society conditions 
the forms of leisure pursuits, supplies materials for recreation, gives direction 
to interests and choices, and enhances the enjoyment of free time. A valuable 
textbook for major students in physical education, recreation, and sociology. 


The Contents: Leisure —- A New Outlook, Development of Leisure and Recrea- 
ation, Recreation Movement in the United States, Recreation Movements in Other 
Lands, World Trends in Recreation, Conditioning Factors of Leisure and Recre- 
ation, Leisure and Personality, Preparing for Leisure, Theories of Play and 
Recreation, Group Aspects of Recreation, Recreation and Social Maladjustment, 
Commercial Recreation. Community Recreation: Public Agencies, Semi-Public 
and Private Agencies; Recreation Leadership, Methods of Recreation Research. 


5%” x 83%” $4.50 


@ THE THEORY OF PLAY 


Revised Edition 
by ELMER D. MITCHELL, Ph.D., University of Michigan, and BERNARD 
S. MASON, Ph.D. 


THE THEORY OF PLAY has been the basic and standard text in the fields of 
physical education and recreation for many years. Completely revised, it contains 
an historical background of the present day play movement, the need for play 
in modern life, the administration and organization of play, and the advances in 
recreation during the past ten years. 


oy The Contents: Play throughout the Ages, The Modern Play Movement, Theo- 

j retical Explanation of Play, Definition of Play, Play Movement, Play Interests, 
Play Forms, How Age and Sex Influence Play, Play and Mental Growth, Play and 
Social Learning, How Play is Promoted, Administration of Public Recreation, 
Public Play Areas, Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs, The Summer Camp, School Athletics, 
Organization of Play Activities, The Play Leader. 


6” x9” $4.50 
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. COMPANY ARE YOU ON THE BARNES MAILING LIST? 


@ INTRODUCTION TO HEALTH 
EDUCATION 


by JACKSON R. SHARMAN, Ph.D., University of Alabama 
INTRODUCTION TO HEALTH EDUCATION provides a back- 
' ground for the development of the teacher’s understanding of the 
purpose of health education and demonstrates how the school 
program should provide for the health of its pupils. Here is 
basic information which constitutes the minimum essentials of 
a program of health education, selected with regard to scientific 
accuracy and appropriateness for inclusion in the school curriculum. 
Excellent as a textbook for major students. Useful to the 
classroom teacher who can complete only one or two courses in 
the philosophy, subject matter and methods of health education. 
The Contents: The Need and Purpose of Health Education, The 
Healthful School, Aspects of School Health Service, School and 
Community Cooperation for Health, The Curriculum in Health 
Education, Foundations of Method in Health Education, Health 
Instruction, Nutrition, Safety Education, Exercise and Recreation, 
Mental Hygiene. 
$3.00 


@ PHYSICAL EDUCATION: 


Interpretations and Objectives 

by JAY B. NASH, Ph.D., New York University 
This new book investigates place of education in a democracy, 
indicates specific contributions of physical education to general 
educational objectives, and shows relationship between physical 
education as a teaching subject and democratic outcomes in terms 
of health, recreation and citizenship. 

Suitable as a text for courses in foundations, principles, phil- 
osophy or physiology. Of particular interest to administrators, 
supervisors, instructors, students, and parents. 

The Contents: Need of Interpreting Physical Education, The Place 
of Education in a Democracy, Physical Education in the Educative 
Process, Growth and Development, Body Resources for Accom- 
modation, Organic Development, Neuromuscular Development, 
Interpretative Development, Emotional Development, Recreation 
as an Objective, Health as an Objective, Character as an Objective, 
Oneness of Man. 

5%” x 8” $3.00 
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The position of secretary-treasurer was divided into two 
positions. Marjorie Muffley was elected secretary while Agnes 
Stewart, supervisor of girls’ physical education in Renton, will 
continue as treasurer. Present incumbents of association offices 
will remain in their capacities until the annual meeting next 
fall. Besides Miss Shaw, these officers are: past president, 
Jesse L. Puckett, Central Washington College of Education; 
vice president and president-elect, Western District, Lee Ran- 
kin; vice president, Central District, Dolores Garrisson, Cen- 
tral Washington College of Education; vice president, Eastern 
District, Mildred B. Wohlford, State College of Washington ; 
western representatives, Walter Pollock, supervisor at Mc- 
Laughlin Heights, and Aurora Kipperburg of Roosevelt High 
School in Seattle. Other representatives are: Central, Patrick 
Glendenning of Peshastin Public Schools, and Beatrice Fry- 
miller of Richland Public Schools; Eastern, Edwin Henderson, 
Spokane, and Antoinette Dustin, Eastern Washington College 
of Education. 

The state association boasts an all-time high of three hundred 
and thirty-two members. 


Simon McNeely and Elsa Schneider, specialists in health in- 
struction and physical education from the United States Office 
of Education, recently visited the State College of Washington. 
They were accompanied by Susan M. Lacy, Marjorie Easta- 
brooks, and Harley L. Robertson of the Washington State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, 

H. H. House, chairman of the department of physical educa- 
tion for men, presided at the meeting which was held by mem- 
bers of the school of education and the school of physical edu- 
cation with Miss Schneider and Mr. McNeely as guests. Dis- 
cussion centered on the training of teachers and the broadening 
of existing courses in education and physical education for pro- 
vision of more teacher-training experiences prior to practice 
teaching. Other participants in the discussion were Helen G. 
Smith, chairman of the department of physical education for 
women; Mildred B. Wohlford, department of physical educa- 
tion for women; J. Murray Lee, dean of the school of educa- 
tion; Glen E. Galligan, director of the men’s service curriculum ; 
Merle M. Ohlsen, school of education; and Charles W. Pierson, 
Pullman public schools. 


Victor P. Dauer, formerly assistant professor of physical edu- 
cation and assistant football coach at Springfield College 
(Massachusetts), recently joined the staff of the men’s physical 
education department at the State College of Washington. 
Dauer came to Washington from the University of Michigan 
where he has been completing work on his doctorate. 


The department of physical education and the department of 
music at the State College of Washington combined efforts to 
send the college choir and modern dance group on a tour of the 
principal cities in eastern and central Washington during the 
latter part of November. The two groups, together, presented 
a.vespers program in Clarkston, Dayton, Walla Walla, Pasco, 
Kennewick, Yakima, Cashmere, Wenatchee, and Spokane. The 
program consisted of several selections by the choir and indi- 
vidual performances by some of the music students, followed 
by the dance group which used the choir for accompaniment. 
The dancers composed four dances to four of the vocal numbers 
on the chorus concert program. These were “Three Blind Mice” 
done in traditional round form; “Nightfall in Skye,” an im- 
pressionistic song sung entirely by humming and interpreted 
by use of abstract patterns of movement and spatial designs; 
“Abram Brann,” a satiric dirge; and “Kallikougo,” a primitive, 
religious chant which is, East Indian in character. The dances 
portrayed the rhythmic quality of the music and suggested the 
emotional and dramatic content of the songs as a whole. 


Alice Gates of the physical education department directed 
the modern dance group. The choir was under the direction 
of Herbert T. Norris, chairman of the music department. 

The Washington State Recreation Society met on November 
13 at the Leopold Hotel. A business meeting was held first with 
reports from officers,and committees and this was followed by 
the election of officers for 1948-1949. Miss Pearl Powell, super- 
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visor of Recreation, Seattle Park Board, reported on the Na- 
tional Recreation Congress. The highlights of the National 
Conference on Undergraduate Professional Training in Phys. 
ical Education, Health Education, and Recreation were dis 
cussed. 

This was followed by a statement of the progress of the 
American Recreation Society by Thomas W. Lantz, director of 
recreation, Tacoma. 


Eastern District «+ 
« Association News 


By John N. Richards, Sr. 
Board of Education, Newark, N. J. 


CONNECTICUT « « « By Carl F. 

The Connecticut Association, under the fine leadership of 
Harold S. DeGroat of Newton, now past president, reports the 
completion of a very successful year, the outstanding achieve. 
ment being the division of the state into seven functioning 
areas, each with a complete staff of officers. Each area conducts 
its own program, attempting to promote health, physical edy- 
cation, and recreation by bringing their membership together 
throughout the year to discuss local and statewide problems, 
It is hoped that through these areas, the future officers of the 
association will be trained. 

The new president, Mrs. Marjorie Zang, director of physical 
education, New Haven YWCA, has set up for the new year a 
three-fold program: (1) the promotion of membership through 
the area groups, (2) the promotion and publicizing of health, 
physical education, and recreation through the establishment of 
a speaker service, and (3) the promotion of the national meet- 
ing of the AAHPER to be held in Massachusetts next April. 

The new officers elected to help Mrs. Zang in this program 
are: president-elect, Carl F. Fischer, University of Connecti- 
cut; vice president-elect for physical education, Julia C. Case, 
Manchester High School; vice president-elect for health edu- 
cation, Dorothy F. Schober, New Haven City Department of 
Health; vice president-elect for recreation, Howard B. Wilson, 
State YMCA; secretary, Ruth V. Byler, State Department of 
Education; treasurer, Ruth E. Cragen, Stamford High School; 
state representative, Harold DeGroat, Newtown High School. 

Dr. Charles J. Prohaska, supervisor of health education, 
State Department of Education, states that Dr. F. E. Engleman 
has succeeded Dr. Grace as commissioner of education. It is 
gratifying to note that Dr. Engleman is not only sympathetic 
but keenly interested in the total interests represented by the 
membership of our group. We in Connecticut have been parti- 
cularly fortunate in having as commissioners of education sus- 
tained leadership which is favorable to the growth and devel- 
opment of health, physical education, and recreation as an inte- 
gral part of school and community living. 


MASSACHUSETTS a ae By Mary T. Gibbons 

The fall meeting of the Massachusetts state association was 
held on Friday evening, December 3, 1948, in the Boston 
Teachers College. President Lawrence Briggs, associate pro- 
fessor of physical education at Massachusetts University, Am- 
herst, opened the meeting. He welcomed the large audience and 
outlined the plans of the executive board for the coming year. 
Mr. Joseph McKenney, director of physical education for the 
Boston public schools and convention manager of the 1949 con- 
vention of the AAHPER, gave a detailed report of the prog: 
ress of his committees. 

“The Program of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
—Current Problems and Issues” was the topic discussed by 2 
panel of excellent speakers, Dr. Dorothy Ainsworth of Smith 
College; Mr. Jerry Bond, school committee member in Need- 
ham; Miss Helene Brievogel, supervisor of physical education 
in Newton; Dr. Vlado Gettings, Massachusetts commissioner 
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CREATION 


ic health; Mr. Hillis K. Idleman, superintendent of 

eg Hartford, Conn.; Miss Grace Keenan, Brockton 
i hools. 

called his local committees together on Octo- 
ber 25, 1949. Mr. James Morrison of the Convention Bureau 
of the Boston Chamber of Commerce told of the cooperation 
his office is prepared to give. Mr. McKenney explained the 
manifold duties incident to a successful convention and members 
chose the sub-committee on which they would function. The 
following were present: James Morrison, George McKechnie, 
John Harmon, Leslie Irwin, Margaret Rowe, Ruth Sweet, 
Mary Gillette, Ruth Eliot, Margaret O’Brien, Mary T. Gib- 
bons, Eleanor Quinlan, Jean Latimer, Helen Brievogel, Sally 
Biggane, Beryl Roberts, Lucy Marshall, Marie Fortunati, 
Elise Nelsen, James Duffy, William Ohrenberger, Daniel Kel- 
ley, Ralph Colson, .Alvin Kenney, William Mullins, Lawrence 
Briggs, Philip Claxton, James Carter, Thomas Hines, Joseph 
Smith, Lewis Harris, Frank Simmons, William Lang, Logan 
Mundt, Dr. Arthur Esslinger, Norman Fradd, Alexander 
Houston, Stephen Mahoney, Aaron Yeaton. 


Mr. Lawrence Briggs, Mr. James Carter, and Miss Elise’ 


Nelsen are sharing the responsibility for chairmanship of the 
Banquet Committee. They plan to provide a most unusual 
evening starting with a traditional New England Supper, fol- 
lowed by an equally traditional New England “Hoe Down.” 


NEW JERSEY By Gerald A. Garafola 


The new rules concerning teachers’ certificates in the State 
of New Jersey, Department of Education, went into effect on 
September 1, 1948. Those in regard to physical education are 
as follows: 

Authorization—To teach physical education in elementary 
and secondary schools (health education shall be included in 
this authorization if the curriculum contains at least eighteen 
semester-hour credits in this field.) 

Requirements: 

1. A bachelor’s degree based upon an accredited curriculum 
in a four-year college. 

2. A minimum of thirty semester-hour credits in general 
background courses distributed in at least three of the follow- 
ing fields: English, social studies, science, fine arts, mathemat- 
ics, and foreign languages. Six semester-hour credits in Eng- 
lish and six in social studies will be required. 

3. A minimum of eighteen semester-hour credits in courses 
distributed over four or more of the following groups including 
at least one course in a, b, and c as follows: (a) methods of 
teaching—methods of teaching in elementary and secondary 
schools, visual aids in education, and individualizing instruction; 
(b) educational psychology—psychology of learning, human 
growth and development, adolescent psychology, educational 
measurements, and mental hygiene; (c) health education— 
personal health problems, school health problems, nutrition, 
health administration, and biology; (d) curriculum—principles 
of curriculum construction, the high school curriculum, a study 
of the curriculum in the field of specialization, and extra- 
curricular activities; (e) foundations of education—history of 
education, principles of education, philosophy of education, com- 
parative education, and educational sociology; guidance—prin- 
ciples of guidance, counseling, vocational guidance, educational 
guidance, research in guidance, and student personnel problems. 

4. A minimum of forty-eight semester-hour credits in the 
field of specialization distributed among the following areas 
and covering both the elementary and secondary fields: (a) 
anatomy, physiology, kinesiology; (b) coaching, development 
of personal skills, nature and function of play; (c) history, 
principles, and organization and administration of physical edu- 
cation; (d) materials and methods in physical education for 
the elementary grades and materials and methods in physical 
education for the high school. (e) health education including 
personal and community hygiene, first aid, and safety. 

5. One hundred and fifty clock hours of approved student 
teaching. At least ninety clock hours must be devoted to re- 
sponsible classroom teaching; sixty clock hours may be em- 
ployed in observation and participation. 
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Baroness Rose Posse 


Baroness Rose Posse died in New York on Saturday, 
October 23, 1948. Burial was in Mt. Auburn Cemetery, 
Cambridge, Mass., on Tuesday, October 26, 1948. Thus 
ended the life of one of the pioneers in physical educa- 
tion. 

Baron Nils Posse met her on the first lap of a proposed 
round-the-world tour subsequent to his graduation from 
the Stockholm Institute of Physical Training. Their 
marriage resulted in his settling in Boston and introduc- 
ing the Swedish system of gymnastics to the teachers of 
Boston. With her help he founded the Posse Normal 
School of Gymnastics in 1889. His untimely death in 
1895 left the school in her capable hands. She directed it 
from 1895 to 1913. The school succeeded under her 
leadership because as she so often said, “I intended it 
to succeed.” 

Baroness Rose Posse was one of the early vice presi- 
dents of the American Physical Education Association 
and also served as president of the Physical Education 
section of the NEA. At the 1944 convention in New 
York she was elected to Life Membership in the 
AAHPER and in that year became President Emeritus 
of the Baroness Rose Posse School of Physical Educa- 
tion and Physiotherapy in Boston. 

Writing was her avocation. She founded and was 
president until her death of the New York Poetry Club. 
She was president of the New England Presswomen’s 
Association and vice president of the Arts and Letters 
Club of Boston—By Mary T. Gibbons. 


Term.—tThe limited certificate may be made permanent when 
the applicant completes three years of successful teaching ex- 
perience within the scope of the certificate. 


MAINE ...... . . . By Harry T. Hayes 

At the recent convention of the MAPHER held in Portland 
on October 28 and 29, honor certificates for faithful service 
and outstanding work in the field were presented by Dr. 
Howard Richardson, state director, to the following; Miss 
Helen A. Lengyal, who has been a professor of physical edu- 
cation and head of the women’s division of physical education 
and athletics at the University of Maine for more than 
twenty-five years; Mrs. Mary Tilton who recently retired af- 
ter eighteen and one-half years at Farmington State Teachers 
College; and Steven F. White, who has served as instructor 
and director of physical education at Biddeford High School 
for more than twenty-five years. 

Dr. Carl A. Troester, the recently appointed executive sec- 
retary of the National Association, spoke at the convention 
luncheon. He urged the Maine personnel to greater participa- 
tion in the National Association as well as in the state and 
local associations. 

Claire Bee of Long Island University put on an excellent 
basketball clinic at the convention before an audience of six 
hundred composed mostly of coaches and players. 


Beatrice G. Hunt, chairman of the Nominating Committee 
of the New York State Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation has made a report to President Marie 
Schuler, The following members are candidates for office for 
the coming year. The election will be held at the time of the 
annual conference in Syracuse on January 27-30, 1949. 

President-elect: Lloyd O. Appleton, professional assistant 
to the director of physical education, United States Military 
Academy, West Point; Dr. Richard F. Hayes, director of 
physical education in Yonkers; Julius E. Kuhnert, supervisor 
of physical education in Mt. Vernon; and Marguerite Vollmer, 
instructor of health education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York. 

Vice President for Physical Education: Gerald J. Donnelly, 
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director of health and physical education at New Rochelle; 
Dr. Jeannette Saurborn, teacher in the Bronxville public 
schools, Bronxville; and Arthur L. Smith, director of health, 
physical education, and recreation for the Great Neck Public 
Schools, Great Neck. 

Vice President for Health: Dr. Morey R. Fields, director of 
the health education curriculum and assistant professor of edu- 
cation at New York University; Judy M. Pratt, teacher of 
health in the Garden City public schools, Garden City; and 
Ernest H, Tuttle, director, division of health and physical edu- 
cation, New York \State Teachers College at Brockport. 


Vice President for Recreation: Loyal D. Greenman, director 
of physical education in the Binghamton School System and 
director of recreation in the City of Binghamton; Dr. John 
L. Hutchinson, chairman of the interdivisional program of 
recreation at Teachers College, Columbia University; and 
Marion Meigs, director of health education at the YWCA in 
Syracuse. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Alfred G. Andrews, Edward Smith 
Junior High School, Syracuse; Catherine Denton of Bingham- 
ton; and Carl E. Willgoose, chairman, division of required 
physical education, Syracuse University, and a member of 
the teacher-training staff in health and physical education, Syra- 
cuse University. 

General Policies Board: F. M. Greene, Lt. Colonel, Infantry, 
director of physical education at the United States Military 
Academy, West Point; Francis J. Moench, director of train- 
ing for health, physical education, and recreation at Cortland 
State Teachers College; Jay B. Nash, chairman, department of 
physical education and health, New York University, New 
York; Max Pincus, chairman of the department of physical 
education of Lafayette High School, Brooklyn; Marie Schuler, 
Kenmore Senior High School, Kenmore; and Helena T. 
Walsh, Hutchinson Central High School, Buffalo. 


News from the + 


« Dance Section 


By Katherine Wolfe 
Public Schools, Seattle, Wash. 

Revell Estill Shaw reports a new dance major program at 
the University of Kentucky in addition to the already estab- 
lished dance major in the field of physical education, Under 
the new plan students study dance and related subjects in the 
arts and sciences curriculum. Dance in education is also being. 
offered as a graduate course. The modern dance group presented 
programs at the University of Louisville on December 7 and 
for the McDowell Music Club of Lexington on December 14. 
At present they are working on the choreography of a literary 
study based on the writings of Emerson, Thoreau, the Alcotts, 
and Hawthorne with a musical score by Charles Ives for the 
annual spring program. Plans are also under way for a state 
wide dance workshop to be held in the spring in Lexington. 
One of the most gratifying experiences has been the interest 
recently shown by college athletes in the dance. They have 
participated in classes in technique and composition and two 
of the leading male dancers in the concert group are members 
of the football team. The University held a folk dance work- 
shop last fall in conjunction with the Lexington Center of the 
Country Dance Society of America. Miss May Gadd and Miss 
Elsie Avil were special guests at the two-day meeting which 
aroused interest throughout the state. 

Ahrens Trade High School of Louisville, Kentucky, includes 
both social and square dancing in the regular program of 
rhythmic activities directed by Doris Eisenmenger. Girls from 
these classes assist with the noon-hour recreation groups which 
began with social dancing and now include square dancing by 
popular demand. Social dancing is also offered as an optional 


before-school activity for both boys and girls. Music for these 
dances is provided by records which are loaned by pupils for 
the occasion. 

Luellen B. Hewitt writes that the Modern Dance Club of 
Madison College at Harrisonburg, Virginia, now includes three 
groups: a concert group, a workshop group, and the under- 
studies. Plans for the year include an assembly demonstration 
to precede a visiting dance group, an assembly performance in 
a neighboring high school, an invitational exchange with a 
nearby college, two performances of the annual spring recital 
and three dances for the May Day program. For last spring’s 
recital the 36 members of the club were assisted by 30 additional 
dancers from the physical education majors’ group and other 
dance classes. The program, presented on March 20, consisted 
of three groups of dances, the first based on pre-classic forms 
and the second on folk themes. One of the most interesting 
dances was The Whippoorwill done to Stephen Vincent Benet’s 
poem with dramatic characterization of the hillbilly fiddler’s 
contest. The third group of dances consisted of two ballets, 


. Madison College Epic, composed of a series of sketches such as 


Welcome to College, College Tea, Final Exams, and Senior 
Ball which was presented by the concert group of Dance Club; 
and Lament, choreographed by the junior physical education 
majors to W. H. Auden’s poem “Dirge.” Excerpts from Madi- 
son College Epic were presented at the Greensboro Fine Arts 
Forum later in the season. Madison College is looking forward 
to increased interest and skill in modern dance since every girl 
in school is now able to elect at least one term of dance. 


Mary Washington College of the University of Virginia js 
planning a bigger and better year of dance for 1948-49. The 
Concert Dance Club, directed by Claudia M. Read works in 
conjunction with the Junior Dance Club directed by a student, 
Betty Shaffer. Included on the schedule are a lecture-demon- 
stration, a convocation program, participation in the convention 
of the Southern District of the AAHPER, collaboration with 
the music and dramatic departments in producing Midsummer 
Night’s Dream and the annual May Day program. The convo- 
cation program features student choreography, and last season’s 
program included such interesting group numbers as George 
Washington’s Rules of Civility—1776, the Negro spirituals, 

sekiel and Joshua Fit de Battle, and:three Burl Ives ballads, 
Lolly-too-tum, Saturday Night, and Five Reasons for Saying 
Good-Bye. Solo numbers included A Hungry Europe, Primi- 
tive, and Danza. Other activities of Dance Club include co- 
sponsoring a series of square dances with the campus Athletic 
Recreation Association and participation in the annual Arts 
Forum at the Woman’s College of the University of North 
Carolina. Last season they presented Opening Dance as their 
contribution to this program, 


Virginia Moomaw announces that the Senior Dance Group 
of the Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina 
is busy preparing a program to be presented on January 1I. 
Based upon elements of graphic art as utilized by dance, the 
program will include a discussion of the use of line, space, 
abstraction, and distortion, followed by dances illustrating the 
use of line, design and contrast, focus and mass, and the ele- 
ments of surrealism. Louis Horst is to be the guest of the Dance 
Section of the annual Arts Forum March 17-19. He will con- 
duct composition classes and lead a discussion of the student 
choreography program. The Arts Forum will also include a 
concert by the Senior Dance Group and an exhibit of stage de- 
signs done by Woman’s College students. Last spring’s Art 
Forum was noteworthy for the classes and discussions led by 
Martha Hill from New York University and Bennington Col- 
lege. One hundred and fifty-six visiting students and teachers 
enrolled for Miss Hill’s choreography classes in addition to the 
Senior Dance Group from Woman’s College. The program of 
student choreography presented at the Arts Forum showed a 
marked progress being made in this field among the colleges and 
universities of the South. The Promenadors, square dance club 
co-sponsored by Martha Moore and Rita Burdette, started this 
fall with the addition of new members bringing the membership 
up to 175 girls. On November 13 they held a “Sadie Hawkins” 
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dance. A three-day workshop conducted by Gene Gowing, 
director of National Folkways, was conducted December 9-11 
under the auspices of the physical education department. Mr. 
Gowing’s program included both English and American country 
dancing with emphasis upon contra and longways dances but 
including quadrilles also. The Promenadors had a special two- 
hour session with Mr. Gowing and all members attended the 
all-college square dance held on December 11 as a climax of the 
workshop. Last year an Honor Group was inaugurated within 
the club in recognition of the outstanding dancers among the 
membership. Other activities of the club are a faculty-student 
square dance, a joint program with the Appalachian group from 
Boone, participation in the Recreation Association s chapel pro- 
gram, and a meeting with a group of interested square dancers 
from the University of North Carolina. 


Central District Dance News is Due in Seattle on January 20 


Appalachian State Teachers College at Boone, North Caro- 
lina, also sponsored a short course in folk dancing by Gene 
Gowing December 6-7. The Varsouvianna Club, campus folk 
dance group, invited folk dance organizations from the follow- 
ing colleges to participate: Lees-McRae College, East Ten- 
nessee State Teachers College, Western Carolina Teachers 
College, Lenoir Rhyne College, and Elon College. 

All dance classes at Appalachian State Teachers College, in- 
cluding modern, tap, folk, and social, are open to both men and 
women and many men are enrolled. The Modern Dance Club 
is beginning its second year as a corecreational organization 
sponsored by Joy M. Kirchner and assisted by two students, 
Johnny Albea and Tom Webb, who were awarded scholarships 
this past summer at the Barbara Mettler Studio in Franklin, 
N. H. The club will perform at Lenoir Rhyne College and will 
also make numerous appearances with the local college music 
department. 

On December 1 the dance composition class of Georgia State 
Woman’s College at Valdosta presented a chapel program 
covering a brief analysis of form and a more detailed analysis 
of the elements of dance movement and style. The demonstra- 
tion was based on Ballantine’s “Variations on Mary Had a 
Little Lamb” with the theme walked and then danced as Mary 
might have done it. Following the performance of the theme in 
styles reminiscent of the musical form of Mozart, Chopin, 
Grieg, etc., the group danced the final variation written after 
the manner of Liszt. The Dance Group, directed by Phyllis P. 
Valente, is working hard on plans for their spring program. 
The May Festival this year will be performed by the regular 
dance classes while the Dance Group will present a- formal in- 
door recital later in May. A full suite, The Firebird, will form 
one section of the program and other numbers will include Oh, 
My Darling Daughter (Leonard Bernstein) danced first from 
the older generation’s point of view and then as a Self-portrait 
of youth; The Imp of Perversity (Prokofiev), Search (Rieg- 
ger), a picture of a restless spirit, and Dedication (Bruch). 
Recently a' Junior Dance Group was formed from which, after 


one year, students may graduate to membership in the Senior 
Dance Group. 


The University of Georgia has an extensive program of 


activities arising from the creative dance classes directed by 
Cora A. Miller. Last spring majors in physical education, ele- 
mentary education, and home economics observed a children’s 
class in creative movement taught by Miss Miller, and _ this 
season two demonstration classes for children are being offered. 
During the spring quarter the movement education class de- 
veloped a project in instrument-making as an outgrowth of the 
study of sound and movement. The cooperation of James Bar- 
foot of the industrial arts faculty resulted in the use of the 
facilities of the industrial arts laboratory and a variety of 
drums, rattles, tambourines, and rasps were constructed and 
placed on exhibit at a demonstration of class work. On May 
19 the season was climaxed by the annual program of Dance 
Club and the Advanced Dance Class. The first section of the 
Program dealt with the space element of movement and in- 
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cluded studies in direction, area, volume, line, texture, and two 
dances based on color. In the second section were studies which 
emphasized the time element through sound. One dance was 
based on a steady pulse and even groupings accompanied by 
hand-clapping. Force elements of movement were stressed in 
the dance drama Everyman. The last section showed movement 
in relation to various forms of accompaniment: Rejoicing 
(piano and violin), Light Mood (piano) and Squaw Dance 
(poetry). A minor in dance is being offered this fall for the 
first time with three women and one man enrolled for this ad- 
vanced work. A dance class for men was also organized this 
fall and next term this class will be taught as part of the 
physical education service program for men. On December 10 
all dance students participated in a demonstration of the first 
quarter’s work and members of the Dance Club are making 
preparations for their spring program. On January 10 the de- 
partment of health and physical education will bring the 
Barbara Mettler Dance Group to the Athens campus for a con- 
cert. 

The two year old dance department at Xavier University in 
New Orleans will present its first recital this season under the 
direction of Eleanor M. Gallagher. Tentative plans call for a 
demonstration of work in modern, folk, tap, and social dance. 
All dance courses at Xavier University are part of the com- 
pulsory program for women physical education majors but non- 
majors are especially urged to join the modern dance class. 
Next year it is hoped that sufficient interest will be built up so 
that a special modern dance group can be organized and opened 
to all students with the necessary interest and qualifications. 
The folk and social dance courses are actively coeducational 
but so far there are no men participating in the modern dance 
classes. 

Helen Gregory of the University of Oklahoma reports that 
State Dance Day was held on December 4 for teachers and 
students of Oklahoma. Central State College and its dance 
instructor Margaret Lacy were hostesses. The program opened 
with a master dance class led jointly by Margaret Lacy, Mrs. 
Jerillyn Black of Oklahoma A&M College, Jane Arrowsmith of 
Oklahoma College for Women, and Helen Gregory of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. Other events were a panel discussion on 
dance personalities, and a recital made up of compositions pre- 
sented by all participating student groups. 


At Oklahoma A&M College the Terpsichorean Dance Club, 
directed by Jerillyn Black and the Women’s Glee Club, led by 
Luella Nietz, are planning a program of dances and choral 
music for children to be given on February 12. The Hansel 
and Gretel Suite consisting of narration and dances with choral 
background from the score of the Humperdinck opera will be 
the main feature of the joint concert. Other numbers are also 
being chosen for their special appeal for children and to add 
constructively to their experiences in the fine arts. 

Catherine Duncan, president of the Greater Dallas AHPER 
reports that that organization sponsors square dances for the 
public twice a month as a means of. raising money for the na- 
tional convention to be held in Dallas in April, 1950. Ele- 
mentary, junior and senior high school students, directed by 
E. O. Rogers, joined in presenting a demonstration of folk and 
square dances at the physical education division of the Texas 
State Teachers Association in Dallas recently. Mr. Rogers, a 
history teacher in Highland Park Junior High School and one 
of the first square dance callers in the Southwest, teaches some 
25 squares of dancers representing grades 5-12. One square of 
llth graders travelled to Austin last January to perform at the 
inauguration of the Governor of Texas. Sunset High School 
recently organized its first modern dance class under the direc- 
tion of Maurine Hearn and the pupils worked out an interpre- 
tation of three choral pieces which were performed with the 
high school a capella choir on November 26 for the music 
division of the Texas State Teachers Association convention 
in Dallas. The dance classes will also perform on a school as- 
sembly program demonstrating the educational value of corre- 
lating dance with the work of the English, speech, music, and 
physical education departments. The English and speech de- 
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partments will contribute original literary works for interpreta- 
tion. Also on the program will be a Finnish Folk Song (Lu- 
vaas), The Song of the Lumber Jack, a Negro spiritual, Can’t 
Stay Away (Shaw), and an alleluia chorus Filit et Filiae 
(Leisring). 

Frances Wayman, assistant director of physical education in 
the Fort Worth, Texas, public schools, reports a folk and 
square dance project which might well be copied by other com- 
munities. Each Wednesday from 4 to 6 o’clock the Polytechnic 
School Gymnasium is reserved for a recreation hour in which 
clerks, principals, elementary and high school teachers, students, 
and school patrons come to have fun together. The class was 
originally planned for elementary teachers who teach their own 
physical education classes but as the word spread, the class has 
grown by leaps and bounds. Musical mixers and simple folk 
and square dances are taught by Miss Wayman. Sometimes a 
square will be made up of a high school art teacher, a high 
school music teacher, a fourth-grade pupil, a principal, a school 
clerk, two elementary school teachers and a patron. As yet there 
are only a few men interested in the activity. 

The University of Texas has its dance activities in the drama 
department of the College of Fine Arts under the direction of 
Shirlee Dodge. Among the outstanding events of last season 
were the three spirituals accompanied by the a capella choir 
which were presented during Religious Emphasis Week. Dig 
My Grave and Every Time I Feel the Spirit were group dances 
and Deep River was performed as a solo. The spirituals were 
repeated later at the concert of the a capella choir. The spring 
dance concert featured Dance in Three Movements: Allegro 
moderato (group), Andante (duet) and Allegro vivace 
(group). The 1947-48 season closed with a program of original 
student compositions. Miss Dodge recently performed several 
solos at the Tyler Rose Festival and Katherine Adams danced 
... with my hands and I Cain’t Say No for the Austin Wo- 
men’s Club. 

A special bulletin from Eleanor B. Pasternak of the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles gives the schedule of the 
coming Pacific Coast Dance Festival to be held at Royce Hall, 
UCLA: Carmelita Maracci and Group, February 17; Merce 
Cunningham, February 24; Agna Enters, March 17; Children’s 
Workshop of Dance Center, April 9; and Ann S. Halprin and 
Welland Lathrop, May 5. Further information may be ob- 
tained from Mrs. Pasternak, women’s physical education de- 
partment, University of California, Los Angeles. Special rates 
are available for schools, students, and groups of ten or more. 


Southwest District + 
« Association News 


By Ruth Russell 
University of Nevada, Reno 


UTAH... « By Vaughn L. Hall 


The Governor’s Committee on Recreation has prepared a 
bill to be submitted to the legislature in January. Mr. Ellis Mc- 
Callister, Miss Jessie Schofield, and Dr. N. P. Neilsen have 
served as a subcommittee and worked with the Attorney Gen- 
eral in putting the bill in final form. The bill provides for a 
state agency composed of a board of seven lay members with 
overlapping terms. Members of the board will receive appoint- 
ments by the governor and will serve without pay. The ex- 
ecutive officer of the board will be a state superintendent of 
recreation. 

Those who have assisted in this project feel that passage of 
this bill will help greatly in the development of an adequate 
recreation program for the state. 

The conferences on elementary health and physical educa- 
tion held in Utah during November were very successful. Four- 


teen meetings were held in seven cities. In attendance 
meetings were 2,450 superintendents, elementary prj 
elementary supervisors, and teachers. We feel this has 
most important step in elementary health and physica] educa. 
tion in Utah. The project was under the sponsorship of the 
State Department of Education. Mr. Simon A. McNeely ang 
Elsa Schneider, specialists in health instruction and physical 
education for the United States Office of Education, were th 
principal speakers at each conference. One of the highlight, 
of each conference was the demonstration conducted by Mig 
Schneider and Mr. McNeely. 

Two of Utah’s six districts held their annual conventions fy 
health, physical education, and recreation during the month ¢ 
December. District III met at Pleasant Grove High School o 
December 11. One of the special features of this meeting wa 
a discussion of camping and outdoor education for school chil. 
dren, by Professor Leona Holbrook of Brigham Young Upj. 
versity. Miss Vera Conder, director of physical education fg 
girls at Pleasant Grove High School, is chairman of District [I] 


District V met at Price on December 4. The principal speaker 
for this convention was Superintendent Dave Mitchell of th © 
Alpine School District. Superintendent Mitchell presented “4 © 
Plan for Administering the Health Service Program.” Rog 
Neilsen of the Wellington Junior High School, is chairman gf 
District V. 
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ARIZONA .... . . . . By Regna F. Breneman 


The following are the present officers of the Arizona Sta 7 
Association: president, R. H. Lavik; vice president, Mix © 
Kathryn Young; secretary-treasurer, Miss Viola Ramsey; © 
member-at-large, Miss Frances Montgomery. 

New on the staff at Arizona State College at Tempe, Ar: 
zona, is Miss Elma Steck, who did her undergraduate work 7 
at Ohio State University and received her master’s degree at 
the University of California. An ex-Wave formerly stationed © 
at Oakland, Miss Steck supervised playgrounds in that city © 
after her discharge. She is in charge of tennis at Arizona State § 
College. Also new on the staff is Mrs. Margaret Coleman © 
dance instructor, and Shirley Gorman who holds a teaching 
fellowship and is helping with the tennis classes. 


Last summer a workshop was held for one week with thre § 
separate sections, dance, correctives, and golf-tennis in session 9 
at the same time. Eleanor Tennant, world famous tennis coach, © 
Will Wansa, Milt Coggins, and Jim Rudolph were guest im 
structors. 

ASC women journeyed to Tucson in December for the 7 
semi-annual sports day where they participated in hockey, § 
volleyball, tennis, archery, golf, badminton, and dance com | 
position. Beginning and advanced archers from the University [ 
of Arizona were the guests of the ASC Toxopholites o 
Saturday, October 23, for a day of shooting. They plan to make 
this a home-and-home arrangement for each semester. 

For a long time members of the physical education depart 
ment at North Phoenix High School felt there was a definite 
need for certain types of coeducational activities that were no 
offered students through school clubs. Social dancing seemed 
the more urgent need, especially for incoming freshman boys 
and girls, Plans were formulated and approved and last year 
for the first time social dancing was offered to all freshmen 
boys and girls registered in physical education classes. Classes 
were held during the regular gymnasium periods. 

The dance unit proved so successful that this year it was 
decided to go one step further. Inasmuch as Phoenix is a re 
ognized center of the American couple and square dance it was 
decided that the students should have an opportunity to leam 
this type of dancing. This year the program is purely expefi 
mental, but if it is as enthusiastically received as the social 
dancing, it undoubtedly will continue as part of the regular 
physical education program. The American Couple and Squate 
Dance unit is open to all sophomore boys and girls in physical 
education classes. A dance club sponsored by the physical 
education department offers these same dances to all interested 
students in school. 
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ECREATION 


In order that the juniors and seniors may have an opportuni- 
ty to participate in coeducational activities also, a sports pro- 
gram has been arranged for them during their class periods. 
Volleyball and volleybail doubles will be offered twice a week 
for four weeks. In the spring badminton will be offered. 

Once a year an all-school recreational sports tournament will 
be held for faculty members and students. The tournament 
games will continue for a three-week period. Five sports will be 
offered. 


NEW MEXICO . . . - - By Caskey Settle 

The new officers of the New Mexico Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation are Mrs. Veda Overton, 
president; Miss Ruth Turpin, president-elect; Miss Arlene 
Kilpatrick, vice president; Mrs. Gladys Keith, secretary-treas- 
urer; Mr. Caskey Settle, publicity chairman. 

The superintendents of schools in New Mexico have voted 
to put the girls’ extramural program under the New Mexico 
High School Athletic Association. This: followed previous 
votes to this effect by the principals’ organization, the NSWA 
Board, and the Board of Control of the NMHSAA. Previous 
to this, the Association had had a clause jn its regulations 
stating that they had nothing to do with girls’ athletics. The 
constitution drawn up for the Girls’ Division of the High 
School Athletic Association was accepted. Under this, the 
control of girls’ interschool activities will be in the hands of the 
Girls’ Committee. The committee is composed of Mae Morris, 
Carlsbad, chairman; Mercedes Gugisberg, University of New 
Mexico, NSWA state representative; Elwanda Allen, Raton, 
secretary-treasurer; and eight district vice chairmen, Gretchin 
Sammis, Cimarron; Helen Hart, Santa Fe; Jean Hendrickson, 
Albuquerque; Geraldine L. Daniels, Deming: Gwyneth Liles, 
Hobbs; Ruth Sevy, Portales; Ardene Merchan, Tucumcari; 
Josephine Koogler, Aztec. A superintendent of schools and a 
principal will be appointed by their organizations. 

The Girls’ Committee will promote competition for the girls 
between schools in desirable kinds of activities, such as sports 
days, playdays, telegraphic meets. They will encourage mass 
participation rather than varsity type competition, and en- 
deavor to furnish an opportunity for beginners to compete with 
beginners, as well as for experts to compete with experts. 

The NSWA sponsored a basketball clinic during the state 
teachers’ meeting. Miss Ann Klocke anl Miss Katherine Leh, 
national officials from Denver, Colorado, were brought in to 
give officials’ examinations. Five women received ratings as 
national officials, and six as local officials. This enab‘es the New 
Mexico Board of Women Officials to become a national board. 
New officers of the officials’ organization are Evelyn Glase- 
brook, Albuquerque, chairman; Gladys Keith, Las Vegas, vice 
chairman; Gretchen Sammis, Cimarron, secretary; and Lil- 
lian McCormick, Albuquerque, treasurer. 

The activities of the New Mexico Health Council have 
become so numerous and varied that we were not able to secure 
a president for this year who could spare the time to supervise 
them. Now we have a full-time executive secretary, Miss Nelle 
Milner, 1831 North Broadway, Albuquerque. Mr. Glen Gris- 
ham then accepted the presidency, to which he was elected at 
the spring convention. 


CALIFORNIA By David J. Cox 


The twelfth annual fall conference of the Southern Section 
of the California Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation was held at Occidental College on Saturday, 
November 6. The theme of the conference was “At Your 
Service.” Duane George of the Long Beach Municipal Rec- 
reation Department and president of the Southern Section was 
chairman of’ the program, which featured Dr. Ralph Tyler, 
head of the school of education at the University of Chicago. 
Elsa Schneider and Simon McNeely, specialists in health in- 
struction and physical education from the United States Office 
of Education spoke at the afternoon session. 

Informational sections included material on audio-visual aids, 
modern dance, physical education and corrective physical edu- 
cation, recreation and camping. 


California is in the midst of a very active membership cam- 
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paign by which it hopes to reach a membership of over 2,500 
for the year 1948-49. Miss Geraldine Schwaderer of Los An- 
geles, is the membership chairman. 


Central District + 
Association News 


By L. R. Marti 
University of North Dakota, Grand Forks 


The Central District Association convention will be held on 
April 6, 7, 8, and 9, 1949, in Denver, Colorado, with head- 


quarters at the Shirley Savoy Hotel. The program will be pub- 


lished in a later issue, 

Dr. Ralph Piper, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, : is 
our Central District representative on the Nominating Com- 
mittee this year for the national association. He will be glad to 
receive recommendations for the office of president-elect. 


MINNESOTA By C. P. Blakeslee 


The state physical education curriculum for the junior and 
senior high school boys and’ girls is in the process of revision. 
It is hoped that by September, 1949, the new teachers’ guide 
will be in the hands of all physical education teachers. A cen- 
tral committee of thirteen members has been at work for the 
past year, and has called upon members of the state association 
for assistance. Over one hundred teachers have been at work 
developing the material. 

During November three county conferences in health and 
physical education were conducted for rural school teachers 
and for elementary teachers in the city schools. The confer- 
ences were under the direction of the county superintendents 
and the State Department of Education. A two and one-half 
hour demonstration of teaching techniques was presented. The 
remainder of the program was devoted to discussion of health 
problems and responsibilities of the elementary teacher, es- 
pecially in the rural school. About three hundred teachers were 
in attendance at the meeting. 

On Saturday, November 20, a conference of representatives 
of all colleges and universities preparing teachers in health, 
physical education, and recreation was held to discuss the re- 
port of the National Conference on Undergraduate, Profes- 
sional Preparation in Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion. The meeting was called by the state director of health, 
physical education, and recreation and the State Department 
of Education, and was ably led by Dr. Carl Nordly of the 
University of Minnesota. The date for a follow-up meeting 
was tentatively set for next September in order that a report 


may be made by all colleges on progress in problems of teacher 
training. 


KANSAS By Dcn W. Henry 

The state convention dates named by the Kansas Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation Association are March 
25 and 26, 1949. The convention will be held in Wichita with 
the Lassen Hotel as headquarters. R. H. McAlister of the 
Wichita public schools will be convention manager. 

Physical Education for E!ementary Children is the title of 
a new bulletin available without charge this year to all schools. 
It was published by the State Department of Education to 
help guide the elementary classroom teachers by suggesting 
appropriate physical education activities for their pupils. This 
bulletin was prepared by a committee of teachers who worked 
for two years to complete it. With Miss Joie Stapleton, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, as chairman, the committee consisted of 
Miss Helen Boner, principal of Lowell Elementary Schools, 
Kansas City, Kansas; Miss Sue Unruh, instructor, girls’ phy- 
sical education, Argentina High School, Kansas City, Kansas; 
L. P. Dittemore, supervisor of physical education, Topeka, 
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Kansas; L. P, Washburn, chairman, department of physical 
education, Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kansas; and 
Carol James, superintendent of schools, Concordia, Kansas. 

The department of physical education at the University of 
Kansas is investigating the possibility of offering a minor in 
recreation in addition to the regular physical education major 
curriculum which is now offered. 


NEBRASKA... . By Elvera R. Christiansen 


At the state-wide meeting of the Nebraska Physical Educa- 
tion Association late this fall, it was agreed by unanimous vote 
that the name of the organization be changed to coincide with 
that of the National. Hereafter it will be known as the Ne- 
braska Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion. The three area fields have always been closely allied in 
their work, but it is hoped that the inclusive name for the 
Nebraska association will mean an even closer alliance and 
continued progress in these related directions. The entire Ne- 
braska group joins the editor in wishing our professional 
friends all over the nation the happiest and most prosperous 
New Year ever. 

Recreation is of great interest in Lincoln, Nebraska, these 
days where the city has just formulated a ten-year recreation 
plan. This plan was prepared by H. Clifton Hutchins and Alan 
Beverly Burritt of the National Recreation Association staff, 
working with a number of Lincoln citizens’ committees. 

Included in the plan is a section dealing with general history 
and facts about the city. Another is entitled “Here is What we 
Want for Lincoln.” A third lists the present recreation oppor- 
tunities in the city followed by two sections dealing with what 
needs to be done in the city and what this program will cost 
the citizens. A priority list is given for all of the projects. 
Maps were made showing the present park areas and those 
that were desirable as additions. The plan calls for a close 
working arrangement between the schools and the city govern- 
ment in order that the facilities of both may be used to the 
utmost. Three model play areas were designed using both park 
and school facilities. 

In the preparation of the plan four thousand questionnaires 
were filled out by interested citizens, including high school boys 
and girls. In this questionnaire, citizens gave their ideas of 
what was needed to improve the recreation program. These 
questionnaires were used by the planners in reaching their 
decisions. While the plan has just been released, two com- 
munity groups have taken over recommendations and are in 
the process of developing two new park and recreation areas. 
One of these areas necessitated the raising of $5,000 which 
was done by the citizens’ group in order to purchase the 
grounds. Summaries of this plan are available for distribution. 
Lincoln hopes to improve recreation for its citizens by making 
them aware of the needs as outlined in the plan. 

A very successful joint conference on the education and care 
of physically handicapped children in Nebraska was held at 
the State Capitol early in November. Mrs. Mary Prince, presi- 
dent of the State Board of Control, gave a good picture of 
the role of the Board in Education and care of the blind, deaf, 
and the physically handicapped. Dr. Fredstrom, chairman of 
the department of education at Wesleyan University, talked on 
the pre-service training of teachers in the field of special edu- 
cation. He indicated the need for specially trained teachers as 
well as better training for the regular teacher, so that handicaps 
may be discovered early in the child’s life and the program 
modified to better serve the individual child. He also suggested 
the centering of certain types of training in colleges especially 
equipped in personnel and facilities, 

Mr. Roy Taibl, supervisor of special education, Department 
of Public Instruction, spoke on recent trends in special educa- 
tion in the State of Nebraska. He pointed out the need for 
the training of teachers and technicians in Nebraska and of 
keeping them in the state. 

The highlight of the luncheon meeting sponsored by the 
State Department of Public Instruction and Beta Sigma Phi 
was the talk, “The Management of Special Education on the 
State Level,” by Mr. Raymond Graham, president of the In- 
ternational Council for Exceptional Children. The afternoon 
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session was given over to a panel discussion on the topic “A 
Cooperative Program of Special Education for Nebraska,” 
with a final summary statement by Mr. Graham. 


NORTH DAKOTA .. . . . . By Grace O. Rhonemus 

The following were recently elected as officers and council 
members of the state association for 1948-49: president, Hazel 
Dettman, Fargo City Schools; president-elect, Lewy Lee, 
Mayville Teachers College; secretary-treasurer, Grace 0, 
Rhonemus, University of North Dakota. Council members are 
Loren Miller, Grafton; Willis Osman, Valley City; Helen 
Lowy, Jamestown; Elsie Raer, Agricultural College, Fargo; 
Ed Roy, Williston; Norma Johanson, Grand Forks; Leonard 
Marti, University. The workshop method is greatly favored 
for state meetings and suggestions were made to have separate 
divisions for elementary and secondary levels. 

The second newsletter of the year was published early in 
December. It contained names of all members, teaching hints, 
and local and national news. 

Leonard Marti, district secretary, spent two days in Denver 
conferring with officers to make plans for the Central District 
convention. 

A list of recommended books for secondary schools in health 
and physical education was compiled by the state association 
committee and sent to the state department for distribution to 
schools in the state. 

Miss Gertrude Lippincott, concert dance artist, gave a reci- 
tal in the city auditorium at Grand Forks on December 9, 
She was sponsored by the women’s department of physical 
education at the University. Miss Lippincott also gave a master 
lesson consisting of techniques and composition in modern 
dance. This is the first opportunity the department has had to 
secure a well known educator in the field of modern dance. 


Southern District + 
« Association News 


By Mary Kate Miller ‘ 
Florida State University, Tallahassee 


Nominating Committee, Southern District 


Recommendations for officers should be sent to a member of 
the nominating committee as soon as possible. Members of the 
Committee include Dr. Ben Salt, University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Florida; Dr. Lawrence T. Ludwig, Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia; and Dr. Margaret McCall, Alabama College, 
Montevallo, Alabama, Chairman. Officers to be elected are 
the president-elect; vice president for health education; vice 
president for physical education; vice president for recreation; 
one member-at-large; and the district representative to the 
national Board of Directors, Nominations for the vice presi- 
dents of the three divisions will be nominated by their respective 
divisions. 


A workshop in camping education was conducted by the 
department of health, physical education, and recreation at 
Alabama College from June 14 to July 23. Sessions were 
scheduled on the campus and at the Alabama College camp. 
Members of the staff included Dr. Margaret McCall and Miss 
Cordelia Lunquist of Alabama College, Dr. Louise Kuhl of 
Geneseo State Teachers College, Geneseo, New York, Miss 
Oleda Schrottky, specialist in dramatics of the National Girl 
Scouts, and consultants from the American Red Cross, Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, and State Departments of Conser- 
vation, Education, Public Health, and Public Welfare. 

Miss Elisabeth Hetherington of Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio, is in charge of the program in dance this year. Miss 
Bernice Finger, associate professor, is chairman of the National 
Basketball Committee. 
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A student-faculty curriculum committee under the direction 
of Dr. Margaret McCall is making a study of the curriculum 
required of majors in the department of health, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation and will make recommendations to the 
College Curriculum Committee. 

Martha Graham and her Dance Group will present a program 
at Alabama College on March 2. 


Florida State University is iticluding dance this year in 
the integrated program of the required humanities. The study 
is approached from a chronological standpoint and includes 
primitive ritual, Greek chorus, pre-classic dance forms, ballet, 
and contemporary dance. It is taught through color and sound 
movies and lectures by Nellie Bond Dickinson and Mary Titus, 
teachers of dance at Florida State University. 

The Florida High School Girls’ Advisory Council with the 
cooperation of the WNORC is sponsoring state-wide basket- 
ball clinics in six areas in the state. Miss Martha Twitty is 
chairman of the Girls’ Advisory Council. A clinic was held 
November 20 in Marianna with the assistance of faculty and 
physical education majors from the University. 

The Greater Miami Board sponsored a clinic which included 
nine counties in southeastern Florida. It was held at Ft. 
Lauderdale on December 4. Plans for the clinic were formu- 
lated by Mrs, Catherine Sample, board chairman, Miss Ella 
Fowinkle, basketball chairman, and Miss Elizabeth Sory and 
Miss Louise Taylor, council representatives. 

The department of physical education for men at Florida 
State University has 125 major students, though it was 
organized only two years ago. Two handbooks have recently 
been published, one on the major curriculum, and one on the 
intramural program. Copies of these booklets are available on 
request. 

The first intercollegiate volleyball game in the South will 
be played during January between Florida State University and 
Tampa University. 

Dr. Hartley Price of Florida State University has been 
appointed chairman of Florida AAU gymnastics. 

The Dixie Conference, recently formed in the South, is made 
up of the following colleges: Florida State University, Lam- 
beth College, Millsap College, Mississippi College, Stetson 
University, University of Tampa, Oglethorpe University, 
Howard University, and Mercer University. 

Dr. Howard Danford, director of the department of physical 
education for men at Florida State University recently visited 
the University of North Carolina and University of Michigan, 
to inspect the facilities before the culmination of the planning 
for similar facilities on his campus. 


KENTUCKY ... . . . . . By Thomas B. Godfrey 

Miss Martha Van Meter, president of the state association, 
called a special luncheon meeting of the advisory council, com- 
posed of the state officers and district representatives, in Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, on October 30, 1948. National and Southern 
District representatives were elected at the meeting. The 
director of the State Department of Health invited our state 
association to send a _ representative to the White House 
Conference in Washington D. C., on June 16, 1950. 

Dr. Don C. Seaton, University of Kentucky, urged each 
district representative to see to it that each district held a 
sectional health, physical education, and recreation meeting and 
suggested that they try to obtain a speaker in our field on the 
general program in each district. 

Mr. E. B. Whalin, supervisor of health for the state, has 
recently sent out to all the schools in the state 300,000 school 
health records. Beginning with this school year all schools 
will use the same health record and keep cumulative records 
of health examinations for each child throughout their ele- 
mentary and high school education. 

Miss Estelle Volin, University of Louisville, announced that 
the University of Kentucky Modern Dance Group, under the 
direction of Mrs. Revell Shaw, was in Louisville on De- 
cember 7, 1948, to perform for the University of Louisville 
dance class. 
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On November 5, the Fifth District, composed of five counties, 
held a sectional meeting at the YMCA in Louisville. Mr. C. 
W. Dane, Indiana University, spoke on the topic, “Safety in 
Our Expanding Curriculum.” This was followed by an ex- 
hibition of tumbling by a group of 20 University of Kentucky 
men and women who were members of the University Troop- 
ers’ exhibition team. 

Dr. C. W. Hackensmith, University of Kentucky, was re- 
cently appointed the news editor for the state association. 
The first newsletter was printed in October, and he plans to 
get out other issues in January and May, 1949. 

The State Department of Education has recently published 
a bulletin entitled Getting the Health and Physical Education 
Program Under Way in the Elementary School. Other bulle- 
tins entitled Planning the School Health Program and A Basic 
Health Course for Kentucky's Secondary Schools will be pub- 
lished and ready for distribution very shortly. 

iAt its annual convention in Middlesboro, Kentucky, the 
Kentucky Federation of Business and Professional Women 
wired the governor of the state that the membership felt that 
guidance for recreation should be maintained at the state level 
either through the University of Kentucky or the state 
government. 

Both Owensboro, Kentucky, and Cynthiana, Kentucky, are 
building swimming pools and large recreation halls to improve 
their program of recreation which is to be directed by a 
full-time person. 

The Kentucky Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools held its annual meeting at the University of Kentucky 
on October 30. Dr. Don C. Seaton was in charge of a sectional 
meeting for health, physical education, and recreation people. 
Talks were given by Mr. Earl Kauffman, University of Ken- 
tucky, on “Better Human Relations Developed in Physical 
Education,” and another by Dr. C. W. Hackensmith on “The 
Changing Concepts of Health and Methods of Teaching.” The 
meeting closed with a demonstration of teaching methods in 
volleyball, square dancing, and tumbling. 


MISSISSIPPI ee By R. G. Lowrey 

The health problems class at Delta State Teachers College 
project have recently completed telebinocular tests for every 
student at the college. 

Since September 1948, the department of health and physical 
education at Delta State, in cooperation with the Mississippi 
State Board of Health, has been offering services in mental 
health and guidance to parents and children of the College- 
sponsored Hill Demonstration School. 

The first edition of Mississippi School Bulletin 118, A Manual 
for Teaching Health, published by the State Department of 
Education, has been exhausted. Revision of the bulletin in the 
light of experience is now under way. The new edition should 
be ready for the press early in 1949. 

Construction of a $600,000 health and physical education 
building at Mississippi Southern College should be completed 
in time for the 1949 fall quarter. 

Fifty-six students assisted with the medical examinations 
of 1,600 of their fellows during registration at Mississippi 
Southern College in September. The students checked hemo- 
globin, blood pressure, vision, and hearing. 


NORTH CAROLINA ... . By Margaret Greene 

Recently six district conferences in the areas of health, 
physical education, and safety were held at Fayetteville, Green- 
ville, Raleigh, Greensboro, Charlotte, and Asheville. These 
conferences were sponsored by the State Department of Public 
Instruction and were conducted by Charles E. Spencer, Ruth 
O. Moore, Mrs. Annie Ray Moore, John Cameron, and John 
Noe. 

Every county and city administrative unit was invited by 
Dr. Clyde A. Erwin to select four representatives to attend 
these conferences, to take an active part in their respective 
units to improve their local programs, and to contribute to 
the total state program. In addition to these four representatives 
from each unit, superintendents, supervisors, college, and public 
health personnel were invited and took part in the conferences. 
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These conferences were well attended and have been declared 
very stimulating by those taking part. 

The two-fold purpose of these meetings was (1) to improve 
the local school health program, and (2) to get material 
prepared for a curriculum bulletin in the area of health, 
physical education, and safety to be published and distributed 
to the schools of the state. 

Included in the plan of action was a state-wide conference 
on health, physical education, and safety held in Chapel Hill 
on November 6, 1948, to which approximately 150 persons 
representing the state agencies and organizations interested in 
school health were invited. At each of the district conferences 
a district chairman was selected in each of the areas of 
health, physical education, and safety. These 18 district repre- 
sentatives became a part of the state committee and will do 
more concentrated work on the program and publication as 
well as be contact people between the state committee and 
the local unit chairmen. 

Another round of district conferences will probably be held 
during the latter part of January or at such time as the need 
is felt by the Central Committee. It is not practical to have 
everyone attend the conferences but all public school, college, 
and public health personnel are invited and urged to take 
part in this program of school health improvement and curricu- 
lum construction to make suggestions and contributions of 
any kind with respect to the publication either through the 
county chairman, district chairman, or direct to Charles E. 
Spencer representing the State Committee. 


The district chairmen selected at the district conferences are: 

Western District: Health, Mrs. Morgan Cooper, Forest 
City Elementary School, Forest City, N. C.; Physical Edu- 
cation, A. A. Atkins, Saluda High School, Saluda, N. C.; 
Safety, Harold C. Quincy, Appalachian High School, Boone, 
N. C. 

South Piedmont District: Health, Mary Greenlee, South 
Elementary School, Mooresville, N. C.; Physical Education, 
Harry L. Lemon, Newton-Conover High School, Newton, 
N. C.; Safety, S. H. Helton, Mt. Holly School, Mt. Holly, 

Northwestern District: Health, L. R. Wootton, Alamance 
County Schools, Graham, N. C.; Physical Education, Julian 
Smith, Gillespie Park Junior High School, Greensboro, N. C.; 
Safety, Nannie D. Reitzel, Elon College High School, Elon 
College, N. C. 

Southeastern District: Health, Mrs. Albertine McKellar, 
Rowland High School, Rowland, N. C.; Physical Education, 
Yvonne Stohlman, Fayetteville Elementary Schools, Fayette- 
ville, N. C.; Safety, J. W. Turlington, Raeford Elementary 
School, Raeford, N. C. 

North Central District: Health, C. H. Fries, Jr., Nashville 
High School, Nashville, N. C.; Physical Education, H. A. 
Clemmer, Sanford High School, Sanford, N. C.; Safety, Miss 
Lillian Cole, Greenwood School, Lemon Springs, N. C. 

Northeastern District: Health, W. R. Lingle, Jacksonville 
High School, Jacksonville, N. C.; Physical Education, H. H. 
Hall, Rosewood High School, Rosewood, N. C.; Safety, 
J. L. Cashwell, Grimesland School, Grimesland, N. C. 

A working conference sponsored by the North Carolina 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 
was held at the University of North Carolina in Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina, December 3 and 4. Miss Doris Hutchinson, 
Guilford College, the state association president,” and Mr. 
James Long, Wake Forest College, along with many others, 
planned a very practical program. Round table and panel 
discussions included such topics as “What’s Happening in 
Colleges,” “Building a Health Program,” “Common Elements 
for a Workable Program in My School,” “Fundamentals in 
Basketball Coaching and Officiating,” for both men and 
women. 

A meeting of the National Section on Women‘s Athletics 
proved to be very helpful in planning ahead. Demonstrations 
included the following activities: elementary school rhythms, 
corecreational possibilities, testing and classifying students, 
volleyball techniques, stunts and tumbling. 


OKLAHOMA + + « Katherine Culbert 
A committee of six, composed of Miss Katherine Culb 
Oklahoma University, Miss Evelyn Hasenmeyer, Oklahoma 
College for Women, Mrs. Helen Corrubia, Central High 
School, Tulsa; Mr. D, E. Smith, Central State College; Mr 
Jack A. Byrom, Oklahoma A&M College; and Mr. J, : 
Kevin, Oklahoma A&M College, met in Oklahoma City on 
November 19 to continue work on certification of teachers in 
health and physical education in Oklahoma. This cominittee 
made recommendations which were presented to the State 

Certification Committee. 

The National Education Association conducted the first 
Regional Conference on Higher Education at the Biltmore 
Hotel in Oklahoma City on November 15 and 16. Conference 
participants constituted 21 working groups for intensive study 
of various curricula problems. Faculty members of schools of 
higher education from Arkansas, Colorado, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Missouri, New Mexico, and Texas were invited. The 
following question was one presented to one of the groups: 
“What provisions should be made in the college educational 
program for the physical, health, and recreational education 
of all students?” Those present at the meeting were Mr. Hugh 
McDermott, University of Oklahoma; Miss Emma Plunkett, 
Central State College; Mr. James Kevin, Oklahoma A&M 
College; Miss Katherine Culbert, Oklahoma University; Mrs, 
Welch, Langston University; Mr. Caskey Settle, New Mexico 
Highlands University; Mr. Van Horn, Henderson State Teach- 
ers College,: Arkadelphia, Arkansas; and Mr. Martin, Bethany 
College, Kansas. 

The department of physical education for women at the 
University of Oklahoma presented its second annual water 
show “Rhythm Rhymes,’ November 17, 18, and 19. 

SOUTH CAROLINA — By Aileen Moody 

Miss Juanita Luck of the Children’s Bureau, Washington, 
D. C., an outstanding national authority on youth service pro- 
grams, discussed “Camping for Ideal Group Living” at the meet- 
ing of the camping section of the South Carolina Conference of 
Social work in Columbia, S. C., on Oct. 7. Dr. and Mrs. A. P. 
Kephart of Camp Yonahlassee, Bowling Rock, N. C., led a 
discussion of the practical application of group work principles 
in camps. The meeting was sponsored by the Palmetto Council 
of the Southeastern Section of the American Camping Asso- 
ciation, of which Miss Helen Fondren is president. Miss Emily 
Cate, secretary of the Southeastern Section, presided at the 
meeting. 

Miss Mary Louise Stevenson of Chester, S. C., is now a 


‘ member of the physical education staff at Limeston College, 


Gaffney, S. C. Miss Stevenson is in charge of modern dance. 
The intramural sports program is well underway at Limestone, 
with enthusiastic participation in softball and tennis tourna- 
ments. 

New members of the department of physical education at 
Winthrop College are Mrs. Alice Hayden Salo, assistant pro- 
fessor in dance; Miss Alice O’Connell, instructor in aquatics 
and golf; and Miss Irene Kent, instructor in tennis and arch- 
ery. Miss Julia H. Post, director of the department of physical 
education at Winthrop College, and Bernice Horton, chairman 
of the Square Dance Club, attended the Folkways School in 
Peterboro, N. H., in August. 

Miss Martha Charnock is assistant professor of dance at 
Coker College, Hartsville, S. C., this year and Miss Collins 
Bennett, instructor in swimming and sports, is also new in the 
department. 

The Girl Scouts of Hartsville held a horseshow at the Coker 
College stables in October for the benefit of the Red Cross. 
The event was under the direction of Mrs. Valla Elam Oehne, 
instructor of riding, and her assistant, Miss Barbara Hatcher, 
a major in physical education. 


The East Tennessee Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation, a division of the state association, has 
reported its officers for 1948-49. The elected officers include 
Miss Mary Fitzpatrick, department of physical education, East 
Tennessee State College, Johnson City, Tenn., chairman; Mr. 
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Willard Martin, Rule High School, Knoxville, Tennessee, vice 
chairman; Mrs. Sara Grace Pullen, Norris High School, Nor- 
ris, Tenn., secretary. Members of the State Executive Com- 
mittee from East Tennessee are Miss Jean Gillis, University of 
Chattanooga, Chattanooga, Tenn. (term expires 1949); Prof. 
A. W. Hobt, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. (term 
expires 1950) ; and Miss Constance Mynatt, Milligan College, 
Milligan, Tennessee (term expires 1951). 

Livingston Academy served as host for the Annual Regional 
Folk Festival in November. This is the fifth festival in the 
Cumberland Region of the Southern Highlands. Miss Edna 
Ritchie, of Berea, Kentucky, was guest leader. Miss Ethel 
Capps of Knoxville Junior High School succeeded Miss Mar- 
guerite Taylor of Livingston as chairman. 


TEXAS 

On October 9, 1948, a plane tragedy occurred near Abilene, 
Texas, which took the lives of three prominent and well loved 
people. The lives of two of the most promising young physical 
education teachers in the Fort Worth public schools and that 
of the husband of a PTA president were lost while returning 
from a football game played at San Angelo by the Arlington 
Heights High School of Fort Worth. The entire city sym- 
pathizes with the school and school system over the loss of 
these three people, Mr. Don Wood, prominent business man 
who owned and flew the plane; Mary Virginia Harmon, of 
Dallas, who graduated in 1946 from North Texas State College, 
Denton; and Jo Evelyn Clarkson, of Texarkana, who graduated 
in 1946 from Texas State College for Women, Denton. Both 
girls were beginning their third year of teaching, all of it 
having been in Fort Worth and at the same school, Arlington 
Heights. They lived, worked, and played together and had won 
the hearts of all who came in contact with them. Not only Fort 
Worth but the entire teaching profession, physical education 
in particular, mourns the passing of these three friends. 
VIRGINIA . « « « By Harold K. jack 

On November 15, 16, and 17, a conference for health and 
physical education instructors and related personnel in the 
Negro colleges of Virginia was held at Virginia State College 
at Petersburg. The purpose of the conference was to assist 
the Negro colleges in the state to improve the quality of 
instruction and to more fully acquaint the instructors with the 
problems that exist in the field. 

The annual conference of supervisors of health, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation was held on November 29, 30, and De- 
cember 1 at Woodrow Wilson Rehabilitation Center at Fishers- 
ville, Virginia. At this conference, problems in the field were 
discussed, latest trends were studied, and cooperative plans de- 
veloped for the furthering of the state program. 

On October 29, the health and physical education section of 
the Virginia Education Association held its annual meeting. 
The excellent attendance at this meeting was very gratifying 
to those responsible for the section meeting as well as being 
indicative of the interest and cooperation of Virginia teachers 
in advancing the health and physical education program of 
the state. 


THE NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR INFANTILE PARALYSIS 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION TEACHERS are needed in the 
West. Write for particulars. Free registration with 
CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY, Columbia Blidg., 
Spokane 8, Washington. 


Other offices: Chicago, Minneapolis, Kansas City, New York. 
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TANK SUITS 


Famous for Long Wear. ‘Knit of Two Ply Fine 
Combed Yarn in Fast Vat Colors. 


Copen, Royal, Scarlet, Green 
Sizes 22 to 46 Skirtless $19.00 Front Skirt $28.50 
Write for new complete catalog. 


OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO. 
1140 Broadway New York City 1 


"How We Deo Jt" 


Increasing Interest in Dance Through 
A Dance Intramural 


i addition to Orchesis at Grinnell College, we promote jin- 

terest in dance through a dance intramural sponsored by the 
Women’s Athletic Association. The idea of competition in 
dance was originated by Miss Clara Julia Andersen, professor 
emeritus of Grinnell College. Since she introduced it some 
six years ago, it has become a popular event at other colleges 
and universities. Perhaps other dance instructors will wish 
to initiate a similar project. 


Students at Grinnell are housed in separate dormitories 
called cottages, and the entire intramural program is set up 
around them. 

The dance intramural rules to be distributed four to six 
weeks before the performances are as follows: 

1. Each women’s cottage wishing to participate must submit 
a description of its theme, music, and plans for costuming to 
the WAA Dance Intramural chairman. (A specific date and 
time should be mentioned and in case two or more themes are 
similar, a drawing should be made to determine which cottage 
will use the theme. The program will be more interesting for 
the audience if this suggestion is followed). Themes should 
be kept a secret. 

2. The type of dancing should be mainly modern, but tap 
and ballet may be included. 

3. Accompaniment may be by piano, recordings, or choral 
speaking. 

4. The maximum time length for each dance will be 12 
minutes. 

5. Dances will be judged on theme, suitability of music, 
suitability and originality of costuming, dancing technique, and 
dance composition. 

6. Each group will arrange for its own props and music, 
and will finance and make its own costumes. Lights will be 
furnished by the WAA, but not the light crew. 

7. Each cottage will appropriate a sum from its treasury. 
The maximum expenditures will be $15.00. 

8. All practices should be scheduled in the women’s gym- 
nasium, so each group will be familiar with the size of the 
floor. No person outside the group is allowed to watch a 
practice session. 

9. All groups will be expected to attend a dress rehearsal, 
at which time the dances will be timed. 

10. In addition to the written presentation of the idea, a 
tentative list of the girls who participate, with the chairman 
designated, should be drawn up. At the dress rehearsal a 
corrected list of participants should be handed in, and these 
participants receive WAA credit. 

11. Any number of girls may participate. 

12. Girls not wishing to dance should be encouraged to 
help with staging, lighting, costumes, etc. 

13. The committee suggests that props be limited. 

14. A trophy will be awarded to the winning cottage by 
the WAA. Second and third place winners will be announced. 

15. Five judges will be chosen by the WAA Council. 

16. The dance intramural chairman of each cottage will 
draw for the place of her group on the program. 

17. The program will be given one night only, and all faculty 
members and their families, interested townspeople, and stu- 
dents not participating are invited. 

18. The WAA Council will have programs printed to be 
distributed the night of the performance. 

The written instructions to be given to the judges 20 
minutes before the program begins are as follows: 

1. The material should be carefully studied before the 
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Relating physical activities to the happiness 
A e Ww Boo k children have in participating ... to the en- 


joyment, relaxation, and the enrichment of 
their lives. 


Education Through 
Physical 


Physical Education and Recreation for 
Elementary Grades 


By PATTRIC RUTH O’KEEFE, Ph.D., Director of Health and Physical 
Education, Kansas City, Missouri, Public Schools; and HELEN FAHEY, 
A.M., Supervisor of Health and Physical Education, Kansas City, Missouri, 
Public Schools. 


The purpose of this book is to provide comprehensive materials, suggest 
teaching procedures and techniques, and discuss ways of evaluating programs 
of physical education and recreation. Suggestions and plans are submitted 
in non-technical terms in order that they may be used by classroom teachers, 
recreational leaders, and parents, as well as by specialists. ‘The authors are 
chiefly concerned that every child in all the elementary grades participate 
regularly in daily programs of wholesome, well-selected, and well-directed 
activities, and that this book be an adequate guide for such a program for 
better living. 


Special attention is brought to activities during school hours that contribute 
to the development of the upper portion of the body and to activities and 
equipment for out-of-school use. 


Use of this book will bring a new and happier experience both to the stu- 
dents and teachers. 


THE C. V. MOSBY COMPANY 


Scientsfic Publications 


Saint Louis 3, Missouri 
San Francisco 9, California 
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Physiologieal 
Hydiene 


Revised Edition 


By Cleveland P. Hickman, Head of Zoology Depart- 
ment, DePauw University. 


A study of the human body and its functions, 
this book presents clearly the facts of anatomy 
and physiology and lays stress on the hygienic 
principles which assure healthful living. Among 
the features of the revision: a discussion of the 
latest advances in guarding health; emphasis on 
sex hygiene; illustrations, diagrams, tables and 
statistics. 


Published 1942 512 pages 6” x 9” 


The Application of 


Measurement to 


Health and Physical 


Edueation 


By H. Harrison Clarke, Director of Graduate Study, 
Springfield College. 


This text explains how best to devise and employ 
a testing program to gain predetermined objec- 
tives. Constantly stressing the use of test results 
for better teaching and better service to student 
health, the author describes typical tests and 
provides criteria for evaluating them in each of 
the principal areas of measurement — Physical 


Fitness, Social, Adjustment, and Cultivation of 
Skills. 


Published 1945 424 pages 6” x 9” 


Send for your copies today! 


Prentice Hall, Ine. 


70 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N. Y. 


performance begins, and the Dance Intramural chairman con- 
tacted if there are any questions. 

2. Judges should be scattered throughout the audience. 

3. Each dance should be scored immediately after its pre- 
sentation, although changes may be made after seeing two or 
three of the numbers. 

4. Scoring is as follows: 


Theme (Possible 20 points) 
. Is the theme clear? 
. Is the theme interesting? 
. Does the theme have & climax or high point? 
Composition (Possible 20 points ) 
. Are the ideas logical? 
Is monotony avoided? 
. Is there sufficient material and not an overabundance? 
. Is there an interesting floor pattern or design? 
. Does one movement logically follow another? 
Dancing Technique (Possible 20 points) 
. Is it executed with assurance? 
. Is the movement interesting? 
Does it have variety? 


Music and Accompaniment (Possible 10 points) 
. Are they suitable? 
. Is monotony avoided? 
. Are they smoothly handled? 
Costuming (Possible 10 points) 
. Is it suitable? 
. Is it interesting? 

5. The questions listed under the main topics for scoring are 
suggestions for arriving at a conclusion. 

-6. Immediately after the performance, all judges total their 
own score sheets, and add the five total scores for the grand 
total. 

7. First, second, and third places are awarded to the highest, 
second highest, and third highest scores respectively, 

8. In case of tie, the judges should reconsider their individual 
scoring and the points are then added again. 

9. The score sheets are returned to the Dance Intramural 
chairman when the judges are finished. (A separate score 
sheet should be given to each judge, listing the items under 
item 4 above, and the names of the groups participating.) 

The themes included in our last program were “The Un- 
finished Symphony,” “I Used to Work in Chicago,” “A Day 
in the Woods,” “Look Comes to Life,” “The Pied Piper,” 
“Sing a Song of Sixpence,” “A Dream,” and “Hansel and 
Gretel.” 

Our conclusions concerning the Dance Intramural are that 
interest in dance is greatly increased on the part of the 
participants and spectators; girls who are not talented enough 
to become a member of Orchesis have an opportunity to 
participate in several dance programs throughout their college 
years; they have an opportunity to show their initiative and 
creative ability; and they receive a great deal of satisfaction 
from working with a group. Through the rules which are 
set up, a varied program always results, and suspense and 
excitement are maintained. It should also be mentioned that 
from a student body including 550 women at our school, 300 
women participated in our last program. 

There is one suggestion that we would like to include for 
the benefit of those who may want to sponsor this program 
at a large university where more than eight groups would 
participate. A pre-contest could be held to eliminate some of 
the groups. The pre-contest would not be held for the general 
public and need not be costumed. Thus the final program would 
not be too lengthy. 

The reader may have thought of adaptations to fit her 
particular situation in reading over the article. At any rate, 
it is hoped that many will try this idea and will find even 
more success than we have had at Grinnell College. 

RUTHANN R. GEISSINGER 
Grinnell College 
Grinnell, Towa. 
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ft Is Time To Take Stock 


or 


of Your Health Program 


sie Take a long, appraising look at your stu- 
dent health program. Is it realistically con- 
ceived in terms of YOUNG people, geared 
to student interests and needs? Does it pro- 
vide them with sensible answers to their 
problems? 
Why not call on McGraw-Hill’s Text-Films on Health Education for a stimulat- 
ing and informative addition to your health program. They are admirably suited to the 
- are task. Five sound motion pictures and five silent filmstrips are correlated with Dr. 
their Diehl’s Textbook of Healthful Living, one of the most popular textbooks in the college 
rand field. Used as a single unit, these three teaching tools provide careful coverage of im- 
portant aspects of health education—the values of good grooming; the care of the 
hest, nose, throat, and ears; the importance of immunization; the explanation of the hu- 
duet man reproductive function; and the necessity for a mature and sensible outlook on the 
problems of mental health. 
\ural 
ida Film techniques are varied to suit subject matter. Dramatic action successful- 
ng.) ly highlights the desirability of achieving certain routine health habits; detailed ex- 
Un- planation from the sound track gives a clear account of the exact nature of the habits 
— and attitudes to be acquired; animated drawing sequences take over where factual in- 4 
wad formation on body organs and their functions is presented. Follow-up filmstrips con- 
sisting of questions and statements superimposed over key scenes of the motion pic- 
en tures provide the ideal basis for review and discussion periods. 
‘> If you want to broaden the scope of your students’ understanding of vital 
lege health problems, and encourage their interest in solving them, show them these films. 
_ You may then judge for yourself how much they can help you in your teaching. 
are 
and 
7 BODY CARE AND GROOMING... THE NOSE, THROAT, AND EARS .. . THE BODY 
oo FIGHTS BACTERIA ... HUMAN REPRODUCTION ... EMOTIONAL HEALTH 
ram 
ould 
eof Clip This Coupon Today ------------------------- 
eral 
ould 
h 5 Please send Booklet JH on Text-Films on 
oo McGraw - Hill Book Co. Inc. Health Education. 
NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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Battle Ball 


BATILE Ball is a game that combines all the thrills and 
excitement of dodgeball with the team play, skills, and 
player-appeal of basketball. It has several special advantages 
not usually found in games of this type. All players participate 
continuously even after they have been hit or put out. Further- 
more, the number of players on each side may be changed 
without disrupting the game. This feature makes it the ideal 
activity for noon-hour or recess periods when students or 
classes arrive and leave at different times. As the students 
arrive, assign them to a team which is already playing. 

Using the fundamental skills of dodgeball and basketball, 
this game was devised and intended for use in medium-sized 
gymnasiums where the basketball court covers most of the 
floor. In larger gymnasiums, outside lines can be drawn, 
making a larger area and allowing for more players on each 
team. A volleyball is best for all groups, although a soit 8- or 
10-inch rubber sport ball or soft soccer ball may be used. 

The group is divided into two teams of equal number and 
approximately equal skill. Each team takes its place on the floor 
with the players placing themselves anywhere on_ their 
own half of the basketball court. The outside lines of the bas- 
ketball court and the center line serve as boundaries for each 
team. All players must stay within the court boundary lines 
until hit and put out. Refer to the accompanying diagram for 
layout. 

Each team selects one player to be a center and another to 
be an outside man. The center takes his place in the center 
jump circle, over the center line, facing his own team. The 
outside man takes his place in the outside area on the opponents’ 
half of the court. He may play anywhere in the outside area 
bordering his opponents’ half of the court. Any player who is 
put out (by being hit with a ball thrown by an opponent) joins 
his team’s outside man or men and continues to play as an out- 
side player. 

Rules 


The game is started by the referee with a center toss. The 
centers may not tap the ball until it reaches its maximum 
height. The centers must return to their own courts as soon 
as the ball it tapped. Neither center may be put out on the 
first throw after the center toss. 

Once started the play proceeds with the players of each team 
attempting to put out the players of the other team by hitting 
them with the ball. In order to put out a player, the ball must 
be thrown by an opponent, either an inside or outside one, and 
_ must strike the player before it hits the floor, the wall, or 
‘ another player. Only the first person hit by a thrown ball is 
out. A ball that hits the floor, the wall, or another player may 
be played immediately by anyone without penalty. An outside 
player may catch and play any ball at any time without penalty 
provided he stays within his own outside area. 

The game is played until all the inside players on one team 
have been put out, thus making the other team the winner. 
The game may be terminated at any point on a time basis; 
the team finishing with fewer outside players wins the game. 

1.:A player in possession of the ball may: 

a. Take one bounce or dribble, similar to girls’ basketball. 
b. Pass to a teammate, either an inside or outside player. 
c. Throw at an opponent in an attempt to make a put-out. 

He may combine (a) and (b) or (a) and (c) if he wishes. 

2. A player may lean over a boundary line to secure pos- 
session of the ball providing no part of his body touches the 
line or any object outside his playing area, except the ball. 

3. Violations : 

a. Touching the line or anything, except the ball, outside 
the player’s area while playing the ball. 
Walking or running with the ball. 
Holding the ball longer than three seconds. 
. Hitting the center on first throw after the center toss. 
Center tapping the ball on the way up on center toss. 
Playing the ball in the inside area after being put out. 
. Allowing the ball to bounce more than once while 
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dribbling and the same player recovering. 
h. Kicking the ball intentionally. 
i. Unsportsman-like conduct. 

The penalty for violation is the loss of the ball to the oppon- 
ents. It is again put in play by any opponent in the center of the 
foul circle on his own half of the court. 

4. Fouls: Stepping outside the boundary line to avoid being 
hit with the ball (referee’s decision). As a penalty for a foul, 
the player is put out and becomes an outside player. 


One person can easily referee the game by placing himself 
near the center line of the court, at the outside line, after the 
center toss. 

The game quickly develops into a team game on offense and 
an individual situation on defense. The players soon learn, with 
a little help and encouragement, that passing the ball quickly 
from player to player will draw an opponent out of position or 
off balance and make him easy prey for a put-out. 

The skills are basic, the strategy is simple; yet old and 
young alike enjoy the game and never seem to tire of it. 
Any group can play it after a few minutes of explanation. 


Variations 
1. Use two balls instead of one. Start play by giving a 
ball to each outside man. . 
2. Require each team to use one or two passes before throw- 
ing at an opponent. 
3. Require that all passes and throws be of one kind, i. e., 
chest pass, baseball pass, underhand pass, etc. 
4. Eliminate bounce and allow two steps for younger grade 
levels. 
GrorceE F. ANDERSON 
Syracuse University 
Syracuse, New York 


One-Basket Basketball 


S one walks through the playgrounds of New York, or 
visits gymnasia in the many public schools, a type of 
basketball employing only one basket is observed. The teams 
playing consist only of three players on a side. Play is -con- 
centrated in the area between the basket and an imaginary 
line that passes through the foul line from one side of the 
court to the other; that is, the play area is generally about 
fifteen feet times the width of the court (though the entire 
court may be used). The accompanying diagram shows the 
court layout. A brisk game of cutting, short passing, one-hand 
shots, lay-ups, continuous jumping to retrieve the ball, and 
occasional set shots from just outside the foul line goes on. 
This unique game probably developed in areas where it was 
difficult to get people to start a full-fledged game of basketball, 
and where the few who wanted to play could not maneuver, 
without becoming greatly fatigued, on a full-sized court. 
The game is also played a great deal in areas which are 
extremely crowded, where many activities in addition to basket- 
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PLEATED SUIT WITH INNER-LEG BLOOMER 


Style 684—GYM-OTTE® (Pictured) 92.75 ea. 
Flattering tailored one-piece suit, concealed zipper front, patented 
inner leg bloomer, elastic insert lien back of center belt; with new 
patented swing back, four pleats at front of shorts and tucks at waist. 


Pleated Suit or Dress With Sensational 


Detachable Inner Brief 


At Long Last — ‘‘Brief-Ons’”’ the only patented detach- 
able inner-brief . . . does away with the complex prob- 
lems of washing and ironing. 


Tall or short —- This new detachable inner-brief, with 
ventilated sides, is easily adjustable. Made with new | 
swing action back; action sleeves and concealed zipper. 
front, 4 roomy pleats in front. | 


No. 684 Styl Description Price 
GYM-OTTE 

ONE PIECE SUIT 772 (Not Pictured) ‘‘Champion”’ One Piece Suit -... $9.95 
With Patented Inner-Leg Bloomer $ 50 
attached to bottom hem 672 (Not Pictured) Collegian Dress -...................... 3- | 


COLOR: Skipper Blue, Green, White, Maroon, Gray, Gold, Sea Foam. Sanforized Shrunk. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES OR CATALOG AT ONCE 
ICYM DRESSES, SHORTS, SHIRTS, ROMPER SUITS, MAJOR UNIFORMS, PINNIES, LEOTARDS, BLAZERS, CHEER LEADER SKIRTS, & OTHERS 


*U. S. Patents 2,279,125 and 2,441,274 
é No. 2,308,929 and Patent Pending... TRADEMARK 
RA SPORTWEAR CO. 


America’s Foremost Manufacturers 


19 WEST 36TH STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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One-Basket Basketball. O, offensive team; D, defensive team. 


ball are conducted on a crowded. gymnasium floor, upon which 
hundreds of children are crowded. Where games are concen- 
trated under the baskets, the middle areas are left open for 
relays, medicine ball games, tumbling, and other activities. If 
a full-court game were used these additional activities would 
be precluded. 


That the game has carry-over values lies in the fact that in 
many gymnasiums around the city (colleges, community cen- 
ters, and beaches) where adults gather, the game is played in 
preference to the full-court game. The men have played it 
as youngsters in the neighborhood playgrounds and know the 
game. They are not required to run so much in this type of 
activity and therefore prefer it to the game on the larger 
court. The result would seem to be a variation of basketball 
that is played, enjoyed, and here to stay. 


The rules of the game are those of basketball with the 
following important modifications: 


Putting Ball in Play—Team O, on offensive, lines up behind 
foul line. Team D, on defense, protects the goal.,Team O gets 
a free pass in toward the basket. The ball then must be passed 
off to another member of the offensive team (O) before this 
team becomes eligible to shoot. 


Retrieving Ball from Backboard—If member O shoots and 
misses, and it touches the backboard or basket, then any mem- 
ber of the team on the offensive (O) may shoot again. If it 
neither touches the backboard nor the basket, and another 
member of team O recovers, then the ball must be taken back, 
or passed back of the foul line before O is eligible to shoot 
again. If D recovers the ball then it must be carried beyond the 
foul line and passed in at least once before any member of D 
is eligible to shoot again. 


Putting Ball into Play after a Basket is Made—The team 
scoring the basket is given possession behind the foul line and 
puts the ball into play as though the game had started again. 


Fouls.—Fouls are called as in basketball and shots allowed. 
The team fouled is given possession after the foul shot whether 
the basket is made or not and play begins as though the game 
were starting again. 


Outside Ball—The rules for taking the ball out are the 
same as those in basketball. The same violations control. In 
addition, violations of the modified rules also permit the op- 
ponent to take possession of the ball on the outside line. 


Numbcr of Players—The game is usually played with 
three on a side. Occasionally two or four on a side are em- 
ployed. 


Theoretically a shot may be taken from anywhere on the 
court, but most shots are taken from the inside or set just 
outside the foul line. 


NATHAN DOSCHER 
Brooklyn College 
New York City 


Did You Know That - - - 


R. W. R. Morrison has called attention to an error in the 

biographical sketch about him which appeared in the 
October Journal in connection with the Honor Awards. The 
first sentence in the third paragraph under his name should 
read as follows: “Dr. Morrison has been president of the 
Physical Education Section of the Ohio College Association 
and of the Ohio Student Health Association.” 


ME: C. J. Hart, director of the department of hea‘th, physi- 
cal education, and recreation of Brigham Young Univer- 
sity, Provo, Utah, is anxious to secure copies of the October, 
1944, and January, 1945, issues of the Journal in order to 
complete the department files. If anyone has these issues and 
wishes to dispose of them, please write directly to Mr. Hart. 
* * 


"THE American Occupational Therapy Association will hold 
its 1949 convention at the Book-Cadillac Hotel in Detroit, 
Michigan, August 23-25, 1949. There will be an institute Fri- 
day and Saturday morning on August 26 and 27. For more 
data communicate with Gladys Tmey, Michigan State Normal 
College, Ypsilanti. 
* 
to the American Optometric Association, go- 
ing to the movies may be good for your vision. Looking 
at motion pictures under proper conditions gives valuable 
training to the eyes and muscles and nerves used in seeing. 
In fact, visits to the movies are recommended as an aid in the 
correction of some visual problems. Following motion on the 
screen helps develop quick perception, which is one of the 
objectives of scientific visual training. Adaptation to varying 
degrees of light intensity on the screen and in the theater 
may be beneficial to those who suffer from “night blindness,” 
one of the serious hazards of automobile driving. 
* 
HE National Odd Shoe Exchange is a non-profit service 
rendered to persons whose feet are not mates or for per- 
sons with only one foot. Its function is to serve as a clear- 
ing house, to bring together those persons with mutual prob- 
lems and to aid them in securing serviceable shoes from those 
in similar situations who have them to spare. Further in- 
formation or more details may be obtained from Miss Ruth 
C. Rubin, director, National Odd Shoe Exchange, 6267 Cle- 
mens Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri. 
EXPERIMENTS at McArdle Memorial Laboratory on the 
University of Wisconsin campus indicate the importance 
of nutrition in cancer development. In experimental animals, a 
high level of blood sugar during the critical period of cancer 
development promotes the development of the tumor cells. 
Restriction of caloric intake at this stage cuts down the inci- 
dence of cancer. Diets which are poor in essential factors may 
aid in cancer development. With rats the experimenters have 
found a direct relationship between deficiency of riboflavin and 
formation of liver tumors. 


Physical Conditioning 
(Continued from page 22) 


competent trained personnel. Intelligent understand- 
ing is necessary to establish and maintain high morale 
for participation in physical reconditioning. The pa- 
tient should be made to feel that his prescription of 
physical activity is as much a part of his treatment as 
surgery or medicine. 
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New (3rd) Edition — Just Ready 


Thorndike—Athletic Injuries 


By Augustus Thorndike, M.D. 


Chief Surgeon to the Department of Hygiene and to the Harvard Athletic Association, Harvard University; 
Associate in Surgery, Harvard Medical School. 


The revised and enlarged NEW (3rd) EDITION of this prac- Anatomy and physiology as they are related to physical exercise 
tical book has been brought fully up-to-date throughout. are taken un first, as well as detailed procedures for the PRE- 
New emphasis has been placed on the application of many VENTION of injuries. The greater part of the text is devoted 


recent advances in the physiology of exercise and an entirely to the diagnosis and treatment of specific injuries. In_ its 
new section on PHYSICAL FITNESS TESTING has been added. present form, this book will appeal to school and college 
Tabulation of injuries in all of the tables concerned has been physicians, coaches, trainers, and others interested in physical 
revised, so that only injuries occurring in organized sports are education, as well as to practicing physicians and those con- 
included. Several new illustrations have been added. cerned with industrial medicine. 

New (3rd) Edition. 243 Pages. 114 Illustrations. $3.75 


Washington Square L A fy E G Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


CULLINAN DIAMOND 


é 
The world has never seen its equal, matchless in beauty UOB SPECIFICATIONS 


and quality and like the Cullinan Diamond, Hillyard 
kept floors are overwhelming in their beauty, cleanliness, 
and sparkle . . . kept that way by the matchless quality 
cf Hillyard Floor Treatments, Maintenance Products and 
Floor Machines. A product for every type of floor, 
every type of building. 


The Hiltonian ‘Yoyboy’’ — _ twin-brush 
scrubbing, polishing, waxing and _ steel 
wooling machine. Underslung, exclusive 
patented features, adjustable spring handle, 
adjustable wheels. Interlocking and inter- 
changeable brushes. Three sizes—16”, 19” 
and 22”. Co-ordinated speed, power and 
weight. 


Hillyards have a Nation-wide Organization 
of Floor Treatment “Maintaineers,” there 
is one in your vicinity. His advice and re- 
commendations are given at no obligation. 
Call, write or wire him today for his help. 


SHILLYARD SALES COMPANIES:: 


fan to, callf.DISTRIBUTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. ST. JOSEPH, MO. srancues im paincipar cities roan 
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3. Constant but gradual progression. Physical re- 
conditioning must be started at the earliest possible 
moment with suitable exercises and increased gradually 
and progressively in relation to the patient’s tolerance 
for such activities. The conservation and improvement 
of muscle function are necessary to recovery. A sudden 
or marked increase in the amount of exercise may be 
dangerous for convalescent patients and must be 
avoided. 


4. Individualization of the program. Marked in- 
dividual differences exist in the physical condition of 
convalescent patients; therefore, it is imperative that 
the program be individualized. Some patients have 
been in very good condition before their illness or in- 
jury, while others were not. Some will have been in- 
jured severely; others will have relatively minor in- 
juries. All such types may be located in the same 
ward and may have to be exercised at the same time. 
Because of the varying needs of each patient, activities 
vary in accordance with the prescription of the medical 
officer. The tendency to exercise all patients in the 
same manner must be guarded against. 


5. Integration of all rehabilitation activities. The 
ward officer must be made aware of all of the resources 
available for dynamic convalescent care. In the physi- 
cal medicine service all physical phases of the program 
are coordinated under the chief of physical medicine. 
The proper integration and coordination of all of the 
procedures of physical and occupational therapy with 
physical reconditioning is necessary for maximum 
benefit to the patient. 

In the medical services of the armed forces and the 
Veterans’ Administration the continuing necessity for 
the dynamic management of convalescence is recog- 
nized and is being enthusiastically supported by the 
leaders of these services. Physical reconditioning is 
one of the main tools by which this will be accom- 
plished. In civilian medical practice the need for su- 
pervised, progressive convalescent management is 
rapidly gaining momentum, Rehabilitation centers, 
which include physical reconditioning as one of their 
most important activities, have been established in sev- 
eral of the larger cities. Numbers of the leading medi- 
cal schools and clinical centers are taking steps to pro- 
vide rehabilitation facilities both in teaching and in 
clinical application. 

The subject of physical reconditioning is especially 
provocative to those interested in research. One of 
the most gratifying tributes to this new field is the at- 
tention which outstanding physiologists have given to 
the subject of convalescence and rehabilitation. In ad- 
dition, many outstanding clinicians have pointed out 
pertinent and challenging problems which exist at pres- 
ent. The physical education profession has likewise 
not been dormant in considering this field. Time will 
not permit a detailed listing of all of the research op- 
portunities which exist today. Several of the more 
provocative premises are: (1) studies to determine 
metabolic and functional changes caused by exercise 
during convalescence from surgical procedures; (2) 
establishment of starting points for fitness tests based 
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on normal conditions rather than on basal conditions 30 
(3) applied studies of the effects of low repetition-high 
resistance exercises following certain infectious dijs- 
eases ; (4) controlled studies of physical reconditioning 
in neuropsychiatric conditions; and (5) investigation 
of variations in circulatory phenomena during con- 
valescence. 


Summary 


In physical reconditioning the medical profession has 
an additional agent with which to combat the deleterj- 
ous effects of inactivity and physical deterioration in- 
cident to traditional bed rest during convalescence. The 
facts which have been learned concerning the unde- 
sirable effects of bed rest in convalescence and the ad- 
vantages of early ambulation facilitate the utilization 
of physical reconditioning during convalescence. A 
smaller percentage of complications, relapses, and re- 
currences during convalescence is encountered if a regi- 
men of prescribed physical exercise is used. The insti- 
tution of this dynamic concept of physical recovery in 
the convalescent phase of medical care will result in 
conservation of economic, social, and human values 
which will rank as one of the outstanding achieve- 
ments of the healing art. Physical reconditioning is a 
definite entity of physical medicine, and for maximum 
effectiveness must be under the supervision of physi- 
cians trained in physical medicine. In research and 
investigation the field of convalescence presents many 
interesting and challenging problems which must be 
attacked jointly by physicians, physiologists, and the 
physical education profession. In our therapeutic 
armamentarium, physical reconditioning is a new but 
potent adjunct by which more rapid and more complete 
recovery from disease and injury may be accomplished. 


30 Tillett, W. S. Symposium on Physiological Aspects of 
Convalescence and Rehabilitation; Needs for Physiological 
Knowledge: Civilian Medicine, Fed. Proc., 3: 190-191 (Sept., 
1944). 


Extramural Athletics 


(Continued from page 23) 


in the various sports will represent their institutions. 
A point system for competitive purposes will be used, 
with the greatest emphasis on fun and good fellow- 
ship rather than on merely winning. This annual meet 
is sure to add incentive to intramural play during the 
year at each of these schools. Eight or ten sports will 
be used. 


The high schools of Baltimore, Maryland, have one 
of the widest and most inclusive interscholastic sports 
programs in the nation. In addition to all the tradi- 
tional, so-called major sports, the Baltimore schools 
hold annual competition in table tennis, bowling, hand- 
ball, and several other sports more intramural in nature. 
This was an outgrowth of earlier extramural competi- 
tion which grew into permanent activity. 
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The movement has been much more prominent in the 


eastern area. One of the most traditional and colorful 
extramural series of contests is that of the Yale col- 
leges and the Harvard houses. This fine relationship 
was interrupted by World War II but later renewed 
as one of the outstanding features of their program 
annually. Each year, on the day preceding the varsity 
clash between the old rivals, the several house football 
teams of Harvard meet the several college teams of 
Yale, at the site of the varsity game. In the winter the 
same groups again meet in basketball, squash racquets, 
and swimming. Spring sports also are used. 

Another practice that is gaining favor in some areas 
is that of challenge games in touch football, basketball, 
softball, and other sports between a fraternity at one 
college and the same fraternity at a rival college. Usually 
a home-and-home arrangement is worked out over a 
two-year period, with the game preceding a dinner for 
the visitors. Touch football, basketball, and softball 
are again the most popular vehicles for this type of com- 
petition. The date agreed upon often coincides with 
the varsity date of the two schools. The idea has both 
good and questionable implications. It would seem good 
administrative procedure to cooperate in making such 
events successful when student interest suggests such 
informal activity rather than frowning on the idea, and 
leaving good outcomes purely to chance. If properly 
conducted, informal challenge games can open up great 
opportunities for pleasurable recreational experiences, 
sportsmanship, new friendships, and increased interest 
in the total program of physical education and com- 
petitive athletics. 

Three Pennsylvania colleges, Gettysburg, Dickinson, 
and Franklin and Marshall, report very interesting and 
successful extramural competition among their student 
groups in basketball, and are now planning on enlarging 
the idea to include touch football and softball, with 
other sports to be considered later. 

The following activities are outlined as a tentative 
guide for selection, and all lend themselves to the junior 
or senior high school or college extramural program. 
Comparatively inactive periods in the usual varsity 
program can be used to avoid congestion during the 
busy periods of the year. 


Selected Outdoor Extramural Activities 


Archery Touch Football 
Bait and Fly Casting Tennis Singles 
Golf Driving Contest Tennis Doubles 


Golf Pitching Contests Speedball 
Horseshoes Soccer 
Ice Skating Races Softball 
Ice Hockey 

Selected Indoor Extramural Activities 
Badminton Rifle Shooting 
Bowling Table Tennis 
Duck-Pin Bowling Squash 
Handball Shuffleboard 
Basketball Volleyball 
Basketball-Golf Water Polo 


Free Throws Water Basketball 
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MADE TO 
LAST AND COST YOU LESS 


The two-ply, triple-twisted, high quality yarns used in 
McArthur Super-Gym and Super-Turk Gym Towels mean 
greater strength without added weight for longer service 
and lower laundry costs. Double thread weave . . . 
heavy corded tape edge . . . x 40” shrunk size... 
choice of color stripe down the side. Write for informa- 
tion on the complete McAthur towel price range... 
the free towel repair service . . . and for a towel plan 
especially designed for your school. Write Geo. McAr- 
thur & Sons, Inc., Baraboo, Wisconsin. 
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For Bouncing, Body-Building 

Sport, and Physical Education 

Appeal, It’s 
TRAMPOLINING 


Founded by NISSEN, Creator of 
America’s Original Standard 


TRAMPOLINE* 


Two Popular, Durable and Por- 
table Models for Indoor or Out- 
door Use, including Flashfold 
48-T. Write for FREE Literature. 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE 


*Name TRAMPOLINE 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


200 A Ave., NW 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
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In every field of sport in Profes- 
sional, Semi-Pro and Amateur 
Baseball and Softball, in Univer- 
sities, Colleges and High Schools, 
in Municipal and Industrial Recrea- 
tion, MacGregor Goldsmith Sports 
Equipment is recognized as a hall- 
mark of quality and unvarying 
performance. 


THE CAMP CONVENTION OF 1949 
Sponsored By 
THE ASSOCIATION OF PRIVATE 
CAMPS 


| February 2-3-4-5 
HOTEL NEW YORKER — NEW YORK CITY 


Of vital interest to Directors, Camp Leaders, 
and Purchasing Agents!! 


x For full information and reservations write: § 


ASSOCIATION OF PRIVATE CAMPS 


55 West 42nd Street 
New York City 
Phones: Pennsylvania 6-9664 


OME have objected to the extramural idea on two 
S counts. They feel objections might be raised by 
the intercollegiate director as to possible encroachment 
on his program. They also feel that the intramural 
director could object to extramurals as constituting a 
wrong emphasis, and leading the way to the destruc. 
tion of the whole intramural idea. It would seem that 
each of these programs complements the other in the 
ideal organization, and that large gaps between the 
two can be cemented over by this type of program, if 
handled with wisdom and careful planning and not 
repeated too often. 

The problem of awards and team uniforms need not 
embarrass the extramural program. These games will 
be played solely for the fun and enjoyment of the par- 
ticipants, with no undue premium placed on winning, 
Great loyalties can be developed through such a pro- 
gram since students have ample proof of the fact that 
the director and his staff are vitally interested in all 
the students and not just the varsity star. These events 
can be staged without great preparation, without ad- 
mission charges, and any public pressure resulting 
will all be favorable to the department. No coaching 
time is required. No tedious and lengthy practice ses- 
sions are necessary. Extramurals are not suggested as 
a substitute for a broad and extensive interscholastic 
program which should be at the peak of the total ath- 
letic pyramid. Neither are they the substitute for a 
good and steadily working intramural program that 
consistently reaches more and more of the student body 
throughout the year. Rather it is a highlight of the 
year’s activity, adding increased interest to student par- 


ticipation. « 


“Case 226” 


(Continued from page 7) 


Mush Mouth: Yes, will the following witnesses please 
come forward to be sworn in. (Witnesses come as 
he calls their names. ) 

Mush Mouth: Dr. Quack, Mr. Fear, and Mrs. Ignor- 
ance. 

Clerk of Court: Raise your right hand. Do you swear 
to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, so help you God? 

Witnesses: I do. 

Mush Mouth: My first witness is Mrs. Ignorance. Will 
you please take the stand? (Mrs. Ignorance takes the 
stand. ) 

Mush Mouth: Mrs. Ignorance, tell the court how long 
you have been closely associated with Killer Cancer. 

Mrs. Ignorance: Killer Cancer and I have been friends 
for many centuries. I would consider myself one of 
his oldest and closest friends. 

Mush Mouth: Have you ever known him to harm any- 
one deliberately ? 

Mrs. Igtiorance: No, I have not. 

Mush Mouth: The witness is yours. Examine him. 
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Hopeful Heart: Mrs. Ignorance, you say you have 
never known Mr. Cancer to harm anyone deliberately. 
You do know that he invades a firm with intent to 
use its materials at the expense of and even disaster 
to its owner—do you not—answer, yes or no!!! 


Mrs. Ignorance: I wouldn’t say that exactly— 

Hopeful Heart: Answer, yes or no!!! 

Mrs. Ignorance: Yes. 

Hopeful Heart: Mrs. Ignorance, you say you are an 
‘old friend—now in what way, as a friend, have you 
helped Killer Cancer in his work? 

Mrs. Ignorance: (Weeping) In enticing Mr. Stomach 
into a close companionship with me, he did not know 
that my friend Cancer was spreading his influence 
in his firm and didn’t try to get a check-up. 

Hopeful Heart: That’s all. 

Mush Mouth: Mr. Fear, take the stand. 
takes the stand.) 

Mush Mouth: Mr. Fear, in what way are you associ- 
ated with Killer Cancer? 

Mr. Fear: I work with him as one of his assistants. 

Mush Mouth: Haven’t you found him to be an ambiti- 
ous go-getter with many desirable qualities? 

Fear: Yes, I have. I am not at all sure that he has ever 
attacked anyone. 

Mush Mouth: Examine him. 

Hopeful Heart: Now, Mr. Fear, because of you, did 
not Mr. Stomach delay in having his firm audited and 
checked ? 

Fear: I am afraid to say. 

Hopeful Heart: That’s all. 

Mush Mouth: Will Dr. Quack please take the stand. 
(Dr. Quack takes the stand.) 

Mush Mouth: Dr. Quack, will you tell the court your 
personal opinion of the case? 

Dr. Quack: Mr. Stomach sought me for advice when 
he first suspected Mr. Cancer’s presence in his firm. 
I found some symptoms that Mr. Cancer might have 
been working on Mr. Stomach’s premises, and so I 
treated Mr. Stomach, and it is my opinion now that 
Killer Cancer was not present at the time of the 
alleged attack. 

Mush Mouth: Examine him. 

Hopeful Heart: Dr. Quack, how long have you been 
practicing ? 

Dr. Quack: Oh, I’d say about a hundred years. 

Hopeful Heart: How long have you practiced here? 

Dr.-Quack: Two months, to be exact. 

Hopeful Heart: Is it not true, that you advertise your 
services ? 

Dr. Quack: Uh, well—Yes, that’s true. 

Hopeful Heart: Don’t you know that dependable doc- 
tors do not advertise? 

Mush Mouth: Your Honor, I object. 

Judge: Objection sustained. 

Hopeful Heart: In how many states have you prac- 
ticed? 

Dr. Quack: Oh, in about a dozen. 

Hopeful Heart: Why? Why do you move from state 
to state. 

Dr. Quack: Well, ah—er—to reach a greater number 


(Mr. Fear 
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TEACHER’S GUIDE 
FOR HEALTH EDUCATION 


By Morey R. Fields, Ed. D. 


Assistant Professor and Director, Health Education 
Curriculum, School of Education, New York University 


and Avis E. Edgerton, Ph. D. 
Formerly Supervisor, Health Education, Public Schools, 
and Teacher, State Teachers’ Colleges, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, New York. 


No longer must the busy teacher spend time searching 
for references when health problems occur requiring 
immediate study. This book has the answers for such 
problems. By using it the teacher can stres; the situations 
of the day. 

Here is how the book helps the teacher promote basic 
health knowledges, attitudes and practices; for grades 
1-8: 

Division is made of the subject matter for health 
instruction purposes into topical headings, such as: 


Eating and Diet, Sleep and Rest, etc., for each 
grade level. 


Large tables list sub-headings under each topical 
heading (such as: “Diet in Relation to Dental 
Decay” under “Eating and Diet’’) with specific 
page references where such information may 
found in elementary health readers series and texts. 
Problems in health and student activities utilized 
to solve these problems are suggested. 

A list of instructional materials (pamphlets, posters, 
films, etc.) for each topical heading is included. 


509 Pages @ 1948 « $5.00 


REMSEN PRESS 
Dept. H.P., 26 Court Street © Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 


Note: If order is to be sent to your home, please mention 
the name and address of your school. 


“Do You Have Body Control?” 


A completely practical, balanced scientifically 
selected set of exercises for ready use as 
Posture and Body Control Standards 


by Ruth Aust, Physical Therapist and Physical Educator. 


illustration 


Widely used 
to test and develop basic muscle groups. 
as a “must” for Posture Classes. 


to supplement and balance Phy. Ed. and Sports 
programs. 


Order in quantity for your students as standard 
equipment and for future reference from 


Mrs. Helen J. Campbell 
Montecito School for Girls, Santa Barbara, Cal. 


Prices: 50 cents each; 10 copies $3.50; 50 copies $12.50 
No Shipment C.O.D. 
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of people who need me so I can lessen their fears. 


Hopeful Heart: Aren’t you often forced to leave be- 


cause you take money under false pretenses ? 

Mush Mouth: Your Honor, I object—are we trying 
Dr. Quack or Killer Cancer ? 

Judge: Objection overruled— 

Dr. Quack: I wouldn't consider that I take money 
under false pretenses. 

Hope-ul Heart: That’s all. 

Mush Mouth: This concludes my presentation of evi- 
dence. 

Judge: Shall we recess or are the lawyers ready to 
address the jury? 

Both Lawyers: I am ready. 

Mush Mouth: Members of the jury, you are not ignor- 
ant—you are well informed. You have heard the 
evidence of witnesses on both sides. Ladies and 
gentlemen, only circumstantial evidence has been 
given that Cancer made the alleged assault. You have 
been shown that Mr. Gall Bladder, Miss Appendix, 
or Mr. Dyspepsia could have been the attackers of 
Mr. Stomach. Dr. Pathologist admitted that he was 
only 97% infallible. Can you be sure in yourselves 
—absolutely sure—that Killer Cancer is guilty? Dr. 
Quack stated that there was no proof that Mr. 
Cancer was even present at the time of the attack 
on Mr. Stomach. We have no evidence to prove 
that his testimony was not reliable. Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, I trust your wisdom, your knowledge. With 
such inconclusive evidence, you have no alternative 
but to return a verdict of not guilty! 


Prosecuting Atty: Now, ladies and gentlemen of the 
jury, in summarizing the evidence agamst the de- 
fendant, we have presented evidence to prove that 
the defendant in the case had given warning that he 
intended to assault the plaintiff, that he had been 
working secretly for some time, that he had, accord- 
ing to two doctors, who are experts in their field, 
created confusion and discontent, succeeding in tear- 
ing down the power of the plaintiff to resist assault. 
Moreover, it was brought out in the testimony of the 
de‘ense witnesses, that the evidence of Dr. Quack is 
unreliable and that Dr. Quack’s testimony is not to be 
believed. Therefore, you should discount his testi- 
mony in that he said that the defendant was- not 
present on the night of the attack. Ladies and gen- 
tlemen of the jury, we rest our case with you! 

Judge: (To Jury) Ladies and gentlemen of the jury, 
you have heard the evidence against Killer Cancer. I 
charge you to weigh this evidence carefully and 
thoughtfully—weigh it without prejudice. If you 
believe the evidence presented by the defense, you 
will find the prisoner not guilty. On the other hand, 
if you agree with the evidence given by the plaintiff, 
you will return a verdict of guilty of assault with in- 
tent to kill. (Recess for Jury. Jury members go 
out but return almost immediately. ) 

Judge: Have you reached a verdict? 

Mrs. S. S. Cord: We have, your honor. We find Killer 

Cancer guilty of attack with intent to kill. We 

recommend that you show the prisoner no mercy. 


Judge: Sheriff Rattling Ribs, take charge of the pris- 
oner. (He does and stands by the chair of Kile, 
Cancer. ) 

Judge: Will the prisoner stand? For your wild yp. 
governable ways, for your assault on Mr. Aiken 
Stomach’s firm, I sentence you, Killer Cancer, to 
death under the knife of Dr. Surgeon Scissors and 
order your remains to be pickled in alcohol in 


medical laboratory, as an example of your ruthless 
life. 


A Community Ski School 


(Continued from page 17) 


cates of the New York State Unified System of Skiing* 

A program of free instruction was organized for the 
community in which people of all ages could qualify in 
the classifications established by the USEASA, and for 
the Boy Scouts Ski Corps. An individual can set his 
own limit, whether for health benefits, social contacts, 
or just plain enjoyment. Participation in recreational 
sports for the “joy of activity” factor cannot be over- 
emphasized. 

Through the cooperation of the City Parks Depart- 
ment, four large park areas in four corners of the city 
are set aside on Saturdays for ski instruction. Two in- 
structors are assigned to each park, one as head in- 
structor to teach the advanced skier and the other as 
sub-instructor to teach beginners. Although adults can 
take instruction anytime it is given, a special late after- 
noon period is set aside for them. It is important to 
note that instruction begins on the first date set in early 
December, regardless of weather conditions, snow or 
no snow.** 

Early in the winter all public and parochial schools 
are notified through the cooperation of the superin- 
tendent of schools. All youth organizations such as 
the boys’ clubs, boy and girl scouts, YMCA’s and 
YWCA’s, Junior American Legion, Catholic Youth 
Organization, and many more are notified of the oppor- 
tunity for safe ski instruction. The radio and the local 
newspapers contribute time and space also. 

' Beginning on the announced starting date and con- 
tinuing successfully into the winter season, the Ski 
School affords several hundred people each week a pro- 
gram of considerable fun, exercise, and fellowship out 
on the snowy slopes. 

The following general points in any community pro- 
gram of ski instruction should not be overlooked by 
the administration : 

1. Cooperative planning between the community 
recreation department, local or state parks department, 
and the particular personnel familiar with the teaching 

*New York professional ski instructors, realizing the in- 
consistency and inefficiency of several skiing techniques, or- 
ganized on a statewide basis and agreed completely on one 
system of ski instruction. This, alone, is a tremendous stride 
ahead in the advancement of skiing. Other states may see fit 
to follow this example. 

** Pre-conditioning classes, the discussion of equipment, 


waxes, snow conditions, ana safety elements are best covered 
before the snow falls. 
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of first-class skiing. when he said: 


2, Adequate provision for safe ski instruction. The wisest of our children will not be those who merely 
3, Program activities designed to meet the needs enjoy the spectacle; it will be those who climb out of the pit 
F upon the stage and lose themselves in action. «» 


of the youngest boy or girl and the oldest adult. 
4, Publicity sufficient to reach every corner of the ° 
community, through radio, press, public schools, and 
yy considering the organization of a ski school Southern District Convention 
program itself, there are several specific items that (Continued from page 11) 
contribute to the successful achievement of objectives: 
1. The ski school instructors should be trained in a 


Address: “Small Craft in School Aquatics,” Mr. Emil Lewis, 
Safety Services, Southeastern Area, American Red Cross, 


definite technique to provide for uniformity in teaching. Atlanta, Georgia. 
2. Attendance and advancement records should be Address: “The 1948 Olympic Swimming Program,” Mr. 
maintained by the head instructor at each ski area. Burt Raache, swimming coach, Tulane University, New 
3. Either a set of instruction cards or a_ booklet Orleans, Louisiana. 
should be distributed free to each Ski School member eee ee College Men 
that contains condensed information - the following Chairman: Mr. James W. Long, Wake Forest College, Wake 
topics : equipment and clothing; waxing; snow condi- Forest, North Carolina. 
tions; ski safety; ski courtesy; requirements for ad- Secretary: Mr. Don Seaton, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
yancement, USEASA or local classification; cross- ington, Kentucky. 


Theme: “Successful and Promising Changes in Service 
Courses, Undergraduate Curricula, and Graduate Curricula 
in Physical Education.” 


country skiing; slalom and downhill racing, pre-con- 
ditioning and frostbite. 


4. Weekly instructor meetings should be held to pro- Panel Chairman: Oliver K. Cornwell, University of North 
mote a better understanding of ski objectives, tech- Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 
niques, class teaching problems, and skiing first aid. Panel Members: (To be selected) 
5. Progress in learning ski skills for amateur classi- er ee Public Relations 
fication should be emphasized, keeping in mind the en- Chairman: Mr. Herman Schnell, University of Florida, 


joyment objective at all times. New skills properly Gainesville, Florida. 
taught will add to one’s joy in activity, and will increase 
the safety element of the individual concerned. 

6. On cold or rainy days instruction should be held 
in a nearby clubhouse or lodge away from distracting 
weather. 


7. Attention should be directed to the personality “SWIM-AID’’! 
approach in teaching rather than mass instructional ; 
routine. Individual concern for the physical comfort THE NEW NOSE CLIP! 
and mental attitudes of the beginning skier is the only The 
way enjoyment and understanding of skiing can be effective it teaches correct swimming 
form as well as protecting you from 
fully realized. lh entering the nose. 
It is significant to note at this point that the activity, ot Sport pe ym 


skiing or otherwise, that gathers the most participants Store or write to: 


has the finest chance of succeeding in educating for the | 


good life. The spectator can hardly experience this | N ni HEALTH-0-SWIM NOSE CLIP Co. 


understanding and insight. Will Durant expressed it | SS 1140 Broadway ‘New Yerk 


FENCING CHOICE OF 
C A I L L EQUIPMENT 
SAYS 
STILL THE FINEST EQUIPMENT AT THE LOWEST PRICE. DESIGNED AND MANUFACTURED 
IP- 
AND THE OLYMPIC FENCING TEAMS OF OTHER NATIONS. FENCING 
START A TEAM OR CLUB! 
Texts, instructional film, technical advice on selection of equipment and operation of COACH 
a club or team available. 
ere a trained instructor is not available, Castello’s ‘‘Theory and Practice of Fencing,” RENE 
the recognized textbook on the subject, can be used with excellent results. 
See your local sporting goods dealer or write directly to: PINCHART 
America's Oldest GL t Manufact # Fenci ipment “The 14th Ol iad the third opportunity | have had to act 
i e s chosen and recommende 
E LLO Fencing Equipment Co. quality fencing equipment produced by the firm of Castello. 
232 EAST 9TH STREET irae ~NEW YORK 3, ; They know fencers and fencing, and produce the equipment that the 


sport requires.” 
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: Vice Chairman: Rhea Williams, University of Texas, Austin, 
Texas. 
: Secretary: Miss Janet Wells, Alachua County Schools, 
Gainesville, Florida, 

Summarizer: Zeb Vance, Mercer University, Macon, Georgia. 

Address: “Public Relations at Work,” Joe Sherman, Direc- 
tor of Sports Publicity, University of Florida, Gainesville, 
Florida. 

Panel Discussion: “How We Do It in Our Schools,” sec- 
ondary school level, Rhea Williams, Director of Inter- 
scholastic League Athletics, University of Texas, Austin, 
Texas; secondary and elementary school levels, Margaret 
Greene, Women’s College, University of North Carolina, 

. Greensboro, North Carolina; secondary school level, Doro- 

eae: thy Thomason, Ada Merritte Junior High School, Miami, 

is Florida; secondary and elementary school levels, Lulu 
Waas, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


Therapeutics 
10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m. 

Chairman: Mrs. Elizabeth C. Bookout, Duke University, 
Durham, North Carolina. 

Vice Chairman: Miss Emily Cate, Physical Therapy Con- 
sultant, Division for Crippled Children, State Board of 
Health, Columbia, South Carolina. 

Secretary: Miss Louise E. Levy, University of Alabama, 
University, Alabama. 

Theme: “The Place of Individual and Adapted Physical Edu- 
cation in the School Program.” 

Address: “Survey of Orthopedic Problems Encountered in 
the School Program,” Dr. Weston Cook, cerebral palsy 
consultant, Division for Crippled Children, South Carolina 
State Board of Health, Columbia, South Carolina. 

Address: “Correlation of Follow-up Care for Orthopedic 
Cases in School and Hospital,” Miss Helen Kaiser, Direc- 
tor of Physical Therapy, Duke University School of Medi- 
cine, Duke Hospital. Demonstration of techniques. 

12:15-1:15 p.m. Luncheons as desired. 
1:15-2:00 p.m. Visits to exhibits. 


SECTION MEETINGS 
Professional Education Section 

2 :00-3 :30 P.M. 

Chairman: Miss Julia R. Grout, Duke University, Durham, 

North Carolina. 

Panel Discussion: The Jackson’s Mill Conference on Under- 
graduate Professional Preparation in Physical Education, 
Health Education, and Recreation. 

Panel Leader: Mrs. Jessie Garrison Mehling. 

Speakers: Representatives from physical education, health 
education, and recreation, 

Discussion from the floor. 


Public Schools 
2:00-3:30 p.m. (Program to be announced) 


Chairman: Mary Fitzpatrick, East Tennessee State College, 
Johnson City, Tennessee. 


Women’s Athletics 


2:00-3:30 P.M. 
Chairman: Miss Llewellyn Wilburn, Agnes Scott College, 
Decatur, Georgia. 
sy Secretary: Miss Elizabeth Ludwig, University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville, Arkansas. 
st? Summarizer: Miss Nell Stallings, Eastern Carolina Teachers 
ioe College, Greenville, North Carolina. 
Address: “Does NSWA Need a Sedative or a Shot in the 
Arm?” Alice Schriver, Concord College, Athens, West 


Virginia. 
Measurement and Evaluation 
2:00-3:30 P.M. 
Shy Chairman: George F. Brady, University of Tennessee, Knox- 
ville, Tennessee. 


Secretary: J. R. Switzer, Mississippi Southern College, Hat- 
tiesburg, Mississippi. 


Summarizer: Carrie Belle Morris, University of Alabama, 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 

Theme: “Practical Application of Measurement and Evaly. 
ation to the Health and Physical Education of Today.” 

Address: “Measurement of a Means of Classifying College 
Freshman,” Emery W. Seymour, Emory University 
Georgia. 

Address: “Analysis and Evaluation of In-Service Health 
Education Programs in Selected East Texas Communities 
after Two Years of Development,” Dora Hicks, University 
of Florida, Gainesville, Florida. 

Address: “A Testing Program for the Average High 
School,” Dr. C. H. McCloy, University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa. 


Women’s National Officials Rating Committee 
3:30-5:00 
Chairman: Elizabeth Ludwig, 
Fayetteville, Arkansas. 


REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY MEETING 
3:45-5:30 P.M. 


Presiding: Mrs. Helen Corrubia, Director of Physical Edy. 
cation, Tulsa Public Schools, Tulsa, Oklahoma. The official 
cards for attendance and voting privileges have been mailed 
to members or proxies whose official status has been re- 
ported to’the president’s office. Any delegates not reported 
to the president’s office are requested to report to clarify 
their status. Members of the Association, other than the 
official delegates, may attend the meeting without vote, 
However, they are permitted to speak briefly before the 
Representative Assembly on any given problem only by 
request of an Assembly member and unanimous consent 
of all delegates present. 


Student Section 


University of Arkansas, 


3 :45-5 :30 P.M. 
3:45-5:30 p.m. Visit exhibits. 


. ALL-CONVENTION FUN NIGHT 
6:30-8:00 p.m. Smorgasbord dinner. 
8:15 p.m.-12:00. Convention party. 
Entertainment Committee: Gilmer Graham, Chairman; John 


Eversman, Jean Brown, Marjorie Leonard, Margaret 
Sweicegood. « 


Summer School of the Dance 


(Continued from page 16) 
in the festival were many and varied; they ranged from 
the sharp realism of Sophie Maslow’s Champion in 
which William Bales danced the main Lardner charac- 
ter with penetrating clarity, to the delicate precision and 
patterned elegance with which Jose Limon invested a 
Bach Chaconne. 

Twelve concerts in ten days proved a large amount 
of dancing to take in such a concentrated span of time, 
but the opportunity to see more than one performance 
of certain works, as well as the cumulative effect of 
good performances {following each other in rapid suc- 
cession, more than compensated for fatigue to eye, ear, 
and emotion inherent in such an intensive schedule. 

The New York University-Connecticut College 
School of the Dance was an eclectic one, geared to a 
diverse student body. Techniques of Martha Graham, 
Jose Limon, William Bales, and Sophie Maslow were 
offered in introductory, intermediate, and advanced 
sections. The area of dance composition was covered 
most adequately by courses in Pre-Classic Dance 
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Forms and Modern Forms taught by Louis Horst; by 
introductory courses given by Martha Hill, Jose Limon 
and the author and by intermediate and advanced sec- 
tions under the direction of William Bales and Doris 
Humphrey. Ben Belitt undertook the difficult task of 
exploring the interrelationships of poetry and dance in 
an attempt to discover a more evocative use of the 
spoken word coupled with dance movement. 

During the summer five workshops in dance com- 
position were presented for the students and faculty of 
the school and for invited guests from the College and 
the community. At these informal meetings students 
showed a representative sampling of work in progress 
in the various composition courses. These sketches 
were used by members of the music composition courses 
and the student stage designers as practical problems 
on which they worked to produce original music or 
original stage settings and lights. The workshops were 
most successful in showing the many-sided approaches 
to composition that were being explored and utilized by 
the choreography classes. Explanations by the teach- 
ers of the purposes and principles of form being used 
helped in the appreciative education of both the dance 
student and the layman. 

The field of dance in education was highlighted in 
courses in dance in the elementary and secondary 
schools, taught by Delia Hussey and Shirley Wimmer. 
A demonstration of dance for children was given by 
Delia Hussey in which girls and boys from the New 
London playgrounds appeared, and to which teachers 
in the public schools of the surrounding territory were 
invited. 

Helen Priest Rogers taught classes in the important 
field of dance notation. 
gave an interesting demonstration at one of the weekly 
workshops by reproducing from the written notation a 
short sequence of movement they had never seen per- 
formed. In six weeks many of her students were able 
to record simple dance movement with considerable 
skill, thus adding to the small but growing group of 
workers in this difficult but important field. 

A series of ten meetings for discussions of various 
topics of interest to the dance community was planned 
as a dance seminar. Students, faculty, and invited 
guest leaders made these meetings lively forums, prov- 
ing that dancers could be as voluble as they were motile. 


Students studying under her 


FOLK DANCE RECORD SERVICE 


Largest stock cf folk and square dance records in the 
country — authentic — verified. Also music, books, 


dance directions. Send for catalog to: 


THE FOLK DANCER MAGAZINE 
Michael Herman, Editor 


P.O. Box 201, Flushing, L. I., N. Y. 


GYM 
BOXING RINGS 
TRAINING BAGS | 


PAD COVERS, BASE BALL BASES 
AND KINDRED EQUIPMENT 
DESIGNED BY EXPERTS, MADE BY 
EXPERIENCED WORKMEN FROM 
QUALITY MATERIALS AND SOLD 
DIRECT TO SCHOOLS, CAMPS, ETC. 


40 INDEPENDENT, TRULY WHOLESALE 


NATIONAL | 


SPORTS. EQUIPMEN 
362 MARQUETTE * FOND DU LA 


DANC 


COLORFUL BEAT 


DANCE DRUM 


Your group will capture the bold rhythmic 
. spirit of the dance with this, most useful 
instrument. Originally designed for Mary Wigman to her 
own specifications, it is still the choice oo, em artists and 
the foremost schools in the country. 

_ Used in the actual dance or as a dramatic accompanimen 
it lends itself to colorful interpretations of modern, classica 
and oriental themes. 


LIGHT AND STURDY 


pe 23 ounces, has 3-ply laminated rock maple rim 
finished lacquered in natural color. Head of specially select 
real skin, with any a pee straining hoop and eight 
nickel tensioning brackets. In ordering indicate 


S-121: price $12.00, postage extra. Write to Dept. H. 


LAMB'S WOOL HEAD BEATERS 


Used with the Gretsch-Wigman Dance Drum singly or in 
pairs. Order S-344 at $1.88 each, 
postage extra. Write to Dept. H. 


and Accessories for Dance in Education 


The name that stands for 60 years of experience in 
functional design and superior craftsmanship. 


Write Dept. P48 for New Catalogue 
1612 BRDWY., NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


New York, Boston, Chicago, Los Angeles, Hollywood, San Francisco 
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Included in this series of discussions and lecture dem- 
onstrations were the following: Dance in Art and Edu- 
cation, Accompaniment for Dance, Problems of the 
Young Professional Dancer, Production in Dance, Phil- 
osophy of Dance, Teaching Problems in Dance, and 
Notes on the Dance Festival. In addition, Dr. Lulu 
Sweigard of New York University talked on kines- 


iology and dance, Jo Van Fleet discussed and dem- . 


onstrated relationships of drama and dance, and Dr. 
Ethel Alpenfelds of New York University talked on 
social mores reflected in dance. 


A course in methods and materials of folk and square 
dancing offered dances from a variety of countries as 
well as regional materials from the United States. Of 


particular interest were three meetings in which dances - 


from foreign countries were demonstrated and taught 
by foreign students attending the Dance School or the 
Connecticut College summer session. Lin Pei Fen 
presented dances of China, Dina Entin and Nachum 
Blackman gave a demonstration of Palestinian dances, 
and Fofo Tsakirys taught dances of Greece. During 
the summer, Dr. Ira Zasloff of City College, New York, 
visited the school on two occasions to call square dances 
for outdoor evening parties for the college community. 


The area of theater design and stagecraft was well 
covered by courses under the direction of Arch Laut- 
erer, assisted by Henry Kurth. Students in these 
courses used compositions; from the choreography 
courses as a testing ground for theories of lighting for 
dance, and for designing 2-dimensional and 3-dimen- 
sional forms used by the dancers to help them organize 
stage space. Members of these classes gained valuable 
experience in professional dance production by becom- 
ing part of the technical crew working backstage dur- 
ing the festival. 

Norman Lloyd, Louis Horst, Ruth Lloyd, and Betty 
Jane Walberg taught those courses that were con- 
cerned with music in its many relationships with dance. 
These courses were aimed at the dancer as well as the 
dance accompanist and composer. They inciuded classes 
in rhythmic training and musical’ resources for dance, 
keyboard improvisation for dance, and music compo- 
sition for dance. The musicians enrolled in these courses 
composed scores for many of the dance sketches shown 
at the weekly workshops, thus gaining practical ex- 
perience as well as being afforded a hearing for their 
music. 

Augmenting the class work were dance, music, and 
art books and periodicals collected by the Palmer Li- 
brary of Connecticut College and by the faculty of the 
Dance School. The “Listening Room” in Holmes Hall 
was available to dancers and dance musi¢ians in which 
recordings could be studied and the music analysed. 
The Connecticut College record library was augmented 
by recordings borrowed from Bennington College, New 
York University, and from private collections of faculty 
and students. An evening of dance films stimulated in- 
terest in this medium and its potential for recording 
dance and for distributing it to a wider public. John 
Martin was the principal speaker on a panel discussion 
sponsored by the National Dance Association in which 
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the purposes and plans of this organization were pre 
sented to the group. aie 

Most students in attendance carried a full load of 
eight points of credit. This proved to be more than 
sufficient for those who overloaded their schedules 
with composition courses, but for the majority who 
struck a balance between technique, composition, rhyth- 
mic training, and stagecraft, eight points of credit 
proved adequate. Academic credit was offered by both 
of the sponsoring institutions but many of the students 
were more interested in the skills and experiences 
gained than in the credits earned. That they felt their 
summer study was profitable was evidenced by the fact 
that of 115 students who answered a questionnaire at 
the end of the session, 102 stated they expected to 
return for a second summer. 


|* this recorded story of a summer project seems to 
be a glowing report it is because it was a glowing 
summer. The recorder is highly prejudiced in favor ot 
this kind of education that takes place in an atmos- 
phere charged with the will to learn, and dedicated to 
achieving a “more than surface” study of an area of 
human artistic activity. There is no doubt that some 
dance “indigestion” occurred. With such rich fare 
offered this was inevitable, for the years before had been 
lean and the need for overfeeding great. The “‘indiges- 
tion” was planned deliberately to provide material for 
later thinking and wise choosing of the most meaningful 
by the student, and to fill the lack of opportunity for 
seeing contemporary works, a lack not so apparent in 
other arts. 

A summer of study centered around a single area of 
expressive activity carries many educational implica- 
tions. In the light of the experiences of this past 
summer, several premises upon which modern educa- 
tional practice is based received overwhelming en- 
dorsement. Space permits the mention of but a few 
of these. 

When everyone has a stake in the success of a ven- 
ture, then that venture receives quality cooperation 
not an ephemeral ideal, but a workable, day-by-day 
reality. Students and faculty alike performed many 
tasks outside their full schedules of studying, teaching, 
and performing, turning their hands to everything from 
posting bills to getting out a newspaper. 


Where everyone is a “doing” being, active in making 
sense or delightful nonsense, building something in his 
own terms out of a common experience, then integra- 
tion of the group itself, as well as integration of the 
person, is achieved. Despite the diversity of the group, 
in age, in experience, in reasons for enrolling, in ar- 
tistic as well as geographic range, the end of the session 
found students and teachers possessing a feeling of 
belonging, of being part of an experience larger than 
themselves, a universal rather than an isolated field of 
endeavor. A more partisan group of loyal supporters 
for dance and for this particular type of educational 
procedure would be hard to find. 

A high order of satisfaction derives from the mak- 
ing of things with and for others who are in sympathy 
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with the purposes behind the making, and who evaluate 
the results with understanding and appreciation of the 
problems involved. The week-by-week improvement in 
skill in composition shown in the workshops, and the 
increasing enthusiasm with which students tackled new 
problems, either in or out of their classes, spoke volumes 
for the rightness of this educational principle. 
Learning, not just by doing, but by being caught up 
and inextricably involved in a whole area of human ac- 
tivity, becomes a “come-alive” experience, meaningful 
and satisfying. Where interest is high there seems to 
be no limit to the amount of purposeful energy ex- 
pended. The human being will respond with unbelieva- 
ble energy, integrity, and accomplishment in that ac- 
tivity capable of dedication. The New York Univer- 
sity-Connecticut College School of the Dance brought a 
freshening wind of enthusiasm and a new high tide of 
accomplishment to the field of the American contem- 


porary dance. 


Editorials 


(Continued from page 19) 


hidden talents, and easing the burden on the few. 


The two problems (the inability of officers and 
important committees to get work done satisfactorily 
on a one-year schedule, and the need of officers to 
spend so much time on convention planning) are 
serious ones; but it is difficult to see how holding con- 
ventions biennially instead of annually would really 
solve them. Why not have all district and national 
officers elected for a two-year term with the national 
election in the year in which the district election is 
not held and have the vice presidents and the presi- 
dent-elect assume more of the responsibilities for con- 
ventions. This would accomplish the following things : 

1. Immediately the work of all officers would take 
on a new dignity, a dignity that can come only with 
time for growth into the work of the office. 

2. When a new set of national officers comes onto 
the scene of action, the district officers will have been 
at work for one year; therefore, they will need but 
little help and the new national officers will be free 
to devote their first year to getting themselves oriented 
to their own tasks and getting their own committees 
organized and under way. 

3. When a new set of district officers comes along, 
the national officers will have been on the job for a 
year, their committees are at work and have had their 
first reports in, and the officers are then free to help 
the new district officers with their problems. 

4. When the two-year term is over for either set of 
officers or committees, district or national, there ‘has 
been a two-year continuity of work, with a mid-term 
reporting and discussion of progress which should 
augur well for a good ending. 

No doubt the reason I feel so strongly about the 
need of two-year terms of office for both the national 
and districts is because of my own personal experi- 
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ences in two-year terms in both district and national 
offices. I was the last president of the national asso- 
ciation who was granted the privilege (and also the 
responsibility) of serving through two annual national 
conventions, the first in Detroit in 1931 and the second 
in Philadelphia in 1932. Therefore, I was the last 


president who was able to initiate work in one year | 


with a chance to bring it to fruition in a second year, 
the last to have the opportunity to profit a second year 
from what had been learned from blunders in the first 
year. Since that time, presidents have come and gone 
in quick annual succession with initial service as presi- 
dent-elect to smooth the path. This helps some, but 
not enough. Our presidents should once more be given 
a two-year chance. Then the talk of biennial conven- 
tions would die down and we could proceed in an order- 
ly and dignified fashion with a continuing program of 
professional promotion—Mabel Lee, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln. 


The Pink Pig 


(Continued from page 14) 


jaunt, or, in winter, a trip to see the wonders of the 
stalagmites and stalactites formed by the ice in the 
ravine are accepted with enthusiasm. 

To introduce the fun of the outdoors and the in- 
finite variety of nature’s playground to the students 
without nagging, and to keep them from the too- 
comfortable amoeba-like existence of one indoor en- 
vironment transferred to the same indolent atmosphere 
of the country house are problems which will be ever- 
present and must be met by the Outing Club manager 
and sponsor. 

Dr. Franklin J. Bacon, professor of pharmacognosy 
and botany at Western Reserve University, and director 
of Squire Valleevue Farm, helps greatly by taking 
groups on tours of the farm. It is not an unusual sight 
to see a band of straggling students following him, 
stopping now and then to examine a tree full of bright 
red apples, the wonders of an earth star, the beauties 
of a field of waving wheat, or to discuss the properties 
of a medicinal plant. He frequently takes them on tours 
of the cow barn, where small calves are sure to be 
found, or through the hen house to make the acquaint- 
ance of the baby chicks. In the autumn he may even 
lose a few of his followers in the intriguing grape 
arbors. On warm nights the girls have been known 
to prefer the stubbly haystack to the comfort of their 
beds. The farm is theirs to use as a veritable playfield ; 
to many this is and will be their only farm experience. 
During the war years these women showed their in- 
terest and concern in the farm by taking over men’s 
jobs in apple-picking and harvesting time. 

6. On Sunday the house is thoroughly cleaned and 
left in order for the next group, and on Monday, the 
manager returns the record book to the physical edu- 
cation office with a complete food inventory and a finan- 
cial statement indicating whether or not there is a 
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balance. The duffle bags used to transport girls’ pos- 
sessions and laundry, consisting of dish towels, table 
linen, and shower curtain, are also returned. 

Early in the fall a small four-page folder is printed 
containing the schedule of weekends from September to 
July, officers of the Outing Board, managers, and com. 
mittees. This is given to the entire student body. 
Weekends and weekdays the Pink Pig is open to sty- 
dents, alumnae, and faculty, with all reservations made 
through the physical education department. 

There are two types of weekends, group and open, A 
club or group of at least eight and not more than four- 
teen may sign up and pay a deposit of $2.00, reserving 
the entire facilities of the Pig for members of their 
organization. The open weekend, however, is encour- 
aged as a method of widening college friendships, For 
this type of outing, a maximum of fourteen students 
may sign up. 

It is essential for the feeling of proprietorship that 
students realize the burden of the upkeep of their house 
and this is accomplished by making them financially re- 
sponsible for replacements, small repairs, and added 
equipment. The Club has no source of income except 
from the balance of weekends. All overhead expense 
of the house is borne by the Squire Fund which sup- 
ports the farm. This includes heating, lighting, and 
certain janitorial services such as garbage disposal, 
care of lawns, and protection. 

Long-term planning, that is, a five-year or ten-year 
program, is necessary in a project like this. If one is 
content to start with a small beginning, working and 
planning for the future with students is a thrilling ex- 
perience and keeps alive their interest. It is a good 
idea, along that line, to keep some places always “un- 
finished” in order to provide a new incentive each year 
for creative expression. « 


The Heart in the Athlete 


(Continued from page 9) 


definite relationship also exists between high blood 
pressure and heart disease. Indeed, in some instances 
correlation between tobacco and heart disease has been 
noted. Yet, at no time have we observed any relation- 
ship between athletics per se and heart disease. A very 
revealing observation is that concerning angina pectoris 
and coronary thrombosis, the most troublesome heart 
conditions met in our modern day and age. These are 
seen at a comparatively early age among sedentary 
workers: the executive group, the doctor, the lawyer, 
the teacher. They are seen at a considerably later 
age among those who do only physical work for a live- 
lihood. 

Why then is there so much fear concerning the heart 
in athletics? Perhaps it is a throwback to the literature 
of long ago. Phrases sometimes catch on quickly and 
seem to hang on. Sudden death during improperly 
applied physical activity could contribute to the exist- 
ing concept that athletics injure the heart. For example, 
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Pos- sudden death on the golf links in one who tries to The foregoing seem to permit the following: 
table walk off a chest pain due to occlusion of a coronary It is possible that athletes’ standards are peculiar to 
artery is attributed to the golf rather than to the blood their group because they are a class apart from the 
inted clot in the artery. Unexpected death while refereeing average. As such one might expect that they, as a 
er to a game or fight by one who had — no Ce ae for group, would be endowed with superior gifts. 
i d who prior to the event had ni : ‘ cone 
There is a definite need for the compilation of sta- 
body, symptoms of heart disease is another example. The in- baa 
: tistics among athletes. Data must be accumulated from 
» stu- stance of the heart attack during the fat man’s race ieee ‘ 
a all phases of athletics, including accurate longevity 
made at a 25th-year college reunion illustrates the case of 
records. The surveys must be complete, and repeated 
the man who for years behaved as though he were a? : 
at definite intervals. All results must be subjected to 
en, A allergic to fresh air and exercise. Such individuals tend i 
ies : . statistical treatment and compared with the results ob- 
Tving cholesterol esters) in the subintimal layer which is " 8 POP i 
their the lining of the arteries. This in turn weakens the ‘ 
Conclusions 
cour- vessel and following unaccustomed exertion may sud- 
For denly occlude an important artery. These exemplify The need for enlarging both the scope and geography 
dents the folly of participating in unaccustomed activity with- of this work is to be re-emphasized. We would like to 
out due regard to graduated training and increasing Suggest that a project be started in these United States 
, that age; in other words, without due regard for body phy- patterned after the Research Board for the Correlation 
house siology. Dr. Frank Wilson of Ann Arbor, Michigan, of Medical Science and Physical Education of the 
ly re- expressed his opinion in a personal communication British Isles. Perhaps no more lofty goal could be 
added which is appropriate. He said: hoped for than the aims outlined by this board at its 
first meeting :* 
Nitin My own feeling about the problem in question is that s = 
pense exertion which does not produce real distress is not likely to 1. To ensure more general recognition of the need 
| Sup- harm the heart if the individual is not suffering from an acute for health and physical education in the widest sense. 
, and illness. It may be that violent exertion after eating or during . be 
posal convalescence from an illness is unwise. It is also probably 2. To achieve more general coordination between 
: unwise for older individuals to make sudden changes in their | authoritative groups dealing with various aspects of 
hysical activity. 
vent phy the subject. 
one is There was a time in medicine, not so long ago, when 3. To pool the experience of national groups so that 
gy and all heart conditions were treated by the three R’s: rest, it may be of use to all. «» 
eX- more rest, and more rest. This, we found, debilitated 
good the patients. Since we have been permitting these pa- Medical Science and Physical Education. Lenten, W. Cc. 1: 
4 ivi . #& h Board for the Correlation of Medical Sci and 
“un tients to engage in activity they are far better off phys- © Pavetcsr maucation and the Ling Physical Education Aseoct- 
1 year ically, socially, and mentally. To us the conclusion ation. Hamilton House, 1947. 
- that the human being needs exercise in order to func- 
tion normally seems inescapable and we feel that this A. CHATILA & CO. (Manufacturer) 
also holds true for the heart patient. Physical ac- Presents 
tivity, however, should be personalized for each patient. Leotards, Tights, Tunic & Midriff Sets 
The prescription should be given by one experienced For DANCE and ATHLETIC WEAR 
in the field of cardiology or medicine at large and car- 1776-59th -. 19 ——— 4,N. Y. 
ried out by one expert in the field of physical education. eeneih dealin itt 
blood 
tances 
bee Advertisers Index 
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The Reading Section 


Books and pamphlets listed in this section are not for sale by the A.A.H.P.E.R. unless this is 
specifically shown. They may be purchased from the organization or agency indicated in each case. 


New Books - - - 


Extending Education through Camping. Board of Education, 
New York City. New York: Life Camps, Inc., 369 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, 1948. 127 pages, $1.75. 

This study describes an experiment undertaken by the Board 
of Education of New York in eooperation with Life Camps, 
and with the aid of the Lindlof Camp Committee for Public 
School Children to determine scientifically the value of out- 
door education. The evidence showed that the camp group 
equalled or bettered the city classroom group (control) in 
academic studies and learned much about group living, racial, 
and religious understanding which would not have been pos- 
sible in school. The resu'ts should be of interest to school 
administrators. 

Introduction to Health Education. Jackson R. Sharman. New 
York City 18: A. S. Barnes and Co., 67 West 44th Street, 
1948. 269 pages, $3.00. 

This volume was prepared for use in courses on health 
education for the general classroom teacher who can complete 
only one or two courses in the philosophy, subject matter, 
and methods of health education. It should prove useful also in 
the preparation of prospective teachers of physical education. 
The material has been selected with regard to its scientific ac- 
curacy and appropriateness for inclusion in the school cur- 
riculum and presented in a form which makes it possible 
for teachers without extensive prenaration in scientific sub- 
jects to understand it easily. 

Health and Physical Education for Junior and Senior High 
Schools. David K. Brace. New York City 18: A. S. Barnes 
and Co., 67 West 44th Street, 1948. 392 pages, $4.00. 

In this book will be found a curriculum in health educa- 
tion and physical education consisting of carefully designed 
units of instruction. The units in health education are designed 
for a year course in health instruction, with suggestions for 
adaptation to two one-ha'f year courses, or to other ad- 
ministrative plans for teaching health. Teaching units in physi- 
cal education are provided for a maximum of a daily period 
of instruction for grades 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12. The units 
are so. organized in different levels of attainment that they 
can be adapted to school programs offering instruction in 
physical education under different plans. 

The Principles of Physical Education. Jesse F. Williams. 
5th ed. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., Washington 
Square, 1948. 361 pages, $3.50. 

The fifth edition of this beok shows a number of sub- 
stantial changes. The statistics on rejection during the last 
war have been evaluated and the social implications of atomic 
energy and other modern problems explored. The discussion 
on body types has been expanded and includes Sheldon’s clas- 
sification. The entire section on learning has been rewritten 
analyzing all of the factors involved as applied to physical 
education. Much new reference material has been added. 
Community Recreation. Harold D. Meyer and Charles K. 

Brightbill. Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 285 Columbus 

Avenue, 1948. 689 pages, $5.00. 

In this book the authors attempt to provide an introduction 
to the study of organized recreation in America for student 
and teacher, a general guide for professional recreation work- 
ers, and a reference and source book for community and 
civic leaders, groups, and organizations of all kinds. Although 
they recognize that the role of private, industrial, and com- 
mercial groups is no less important the authors have de- 
liberately chosen to stress public recreation because of the 
growing and widespread interest in it and the enormous de- 
mand for information about it. A workshop section follows 
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each chapter and suggests projects that will help to train 

the student. 

Outline of Physiology. William R. Amberson and Dietrich 
C. Smith. New York: Appleton-Ceniury-Crofts, Inc. 10] 
Fifth Avenue, 1948. 472 pages, $5.00. 

In the second edition of this book the authors admit that 
it was impossible to adhere to ihe simplicity of description 
which was a characteristic of the first edition due to the ex- 
pansion of scientific knowledge. The size of the new edition 
has been increased and includes new material on the central 
nervous system, circulation, endocrines and reproduction, and 
new chapters on catalysis and enzymes, vitamins, sensation, and 
the heart. 

Health Teaching in Schools. Ruth E, Grout. Philadelphia: 
W. B. Saunders Co., Washington Square, 1948. 308 pages, 
$4.00. 

The author has written this book to serve prospective 
teachers and teachers in service. Its purpose is three-fold: to 
provide the teacher with up-to-date information on health needs 
of the child, and of the home, school, and community, and to 
suggest how these needs may help point the direction of health 
instruction; to highlight principles and procedures of’ mod- 
ern education and show how these may apply in health teach- 
ing; to furnish the teacher with concrete materials to help 
her plan and carry out effective hea'th teaching programs. 
The focus is on the school as an integral part of the com- 
munity. 

Fundamentals of Health and Safety. Grover W. Mueller and 
Elizabeth C. Robertson. New York: D. Van Nostrand Co, 
8 Warren Street, 1948. 336 pages, $2.40. 

In this volume the authors present simple facts and prac- 
tical suggestions which will enable the student to live a 
healthy life and at least help to inspire him to do so. The 
book covers the subject matter essential for all young people, 
yet it is sufficiently brief to be mastered in the limited time 
usually allotted to the use of a textbook in a course in health. 
The use of technical terms has been restricted to those that 
are useful to the pupil because he will read or hear them in 
his daily life. 

Playing and Coaching Water Polo, James R. Smith. Los 
Angeles 14: Warren F. Lewis, 707 South Broadway, 1948. 
147 pages, $3.50. 

This small volume contains an up-to-date history of the 
game and detailed instructions covering all phases of playing 
and coaching the sport. The material provides a guide for 
teaching and developing better technique and advanced meth- 
ods of play. Emphasis has been placed on phases of the game 
that will be of greatest assistance to players, coaches, and 
followers of the sport. 


Recent Publications®- - - 


A Bibliography on Recreation for Physically Handicapped 
Children and Adults. National Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults, Inc., 11 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 
15 pages, free. 

The Nation’s Health. Oscar R. Ewing. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 186 pages, $1.00. (The present 
state of the nation’s health, plans for raising the level of the 
national health within the next 10 years, and ways in which 
the suggested objectives might be accomplished.) 

National Conference on Undergraduate Professional Prep- 
aration in Physical Education, Health Education and Recre- 
ation. The Athletic Institute, 209 South State Street, Chicago 
4, Illinois. 40 pages, $1.00. (Report of the conference held at 
Jackson’s Mill, West Virginia in May, 1948, to improve under- 
graduate professional preparation. ) 
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